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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THIS DAY IS CALLED THE FEAST OF CRISPIAN: .. . 

HE THAT SHALL LIVE THIS DAY AND SEE OLD AGE 
WILL YEARLY ON THE VIGIL FEAST HIS NEIGHBOURS, 
AnD say, ‘“‘ To-MORROW IS SAINT CRISPIAN ”’ : 

THEN WILL HE STRIP HIS SLEEVE AND SHOW HIS SCARS, 
AnD say, “‘ THESE WOUNDS I HAD ON CRISPIN’S DAY.” 
OLD MEN FORGET: YET ALL SHALL BE FORGOT, 

But HE’LL REMEMBER WITH ADVANTAGES 

WHAT FEATS HE DID THAT DAY... 

AND CRISPIN CRISPIAN SHALL NE’ER GO BY, 

FROM THIS DAY TO THE ENDING OF THE WORLD, 


But WE IN IT SHALL BE REMEMBERED. 
—Henry V, Act IV. 


In earlier ages battles lasted a day—or less. With the increase 
of population and the advent of mechanical production, they 
All In now go on for years. We are in the middle of 

one which is likely to be prolonged, for the 
Germans are physically tough and they are dominated by a 
gangster who fulfils their ideals, so that they worship him 
asagod. The British, on the other hand, are both physically 
and morally tough. They will not yield to their enemy. 
We hear a great deal about being alone in the fight, about 
relying on ourselves, etc. But who in the world should we 
find to rely upon if we could not rely on ourselves ? The old 
futile talk is over about getting other nations to ‘‘ safeguard ”’ 
us. We have learned that other nations are going to do 
nothing of the kind; we have to preserve ourselves and 
to fight for our own standards of moral life. In a way 
it has been a deep satisfaction that we were alone in 
the fight save for a few brave men of other countries. We 
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have shed the venal and the timid, and we have parted with 
them willingly :— 
*“* We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us.” 

We now know who is on our side, and what a rich store of 
courage has been found among the exiles of the conquered 
nations. There are six foreign armies in Great Britain, 
They are getting ready to fight for the freedom that is as 
dear to them as to us. It is a proud thought for this island 
people that we form once more the core and mainstay of that 
old resistance to tyranny. The weight of the burden is on 
us, here in England, Wales, Northern Ireland and Scotland, 
But behind these stand the great overseas Britains we have 
built and the dependencies we rule by virtue of our long 
colonising history. They are all with us heart and soul, 
and with their help we shall prevail. 


THE battle of London began in good earnest on September 7, 
when the great town was bombed on a very large scale, the 
the ordeal continued night after night, and 
often in the day as well. In the first ten 
days there were some 10,000 casualties, and 
much damage was done to house property and goods. Hos. 
pitals suffered and the great stores in Oxford Street, while 
museums, the Record Office and Somerset House were 
injured. Whole streets in the poor districts were laid flat 
and the stately squares of the West-End were bombed equally 
with their poorer neighbours. After each raid certain houses 
disappeared bodily, leaving a surprisingly flat expanse of 
rubble and shavings where they had been, but next door to 
these ruins were houses where all was in order, with the milk 


The Battle 


of London 


on the doorstep and the newspaper in the letter-box. And | 


this is an epitome of what has happened. There is death and 
destruction in London, but it is inhabited by a brave people, 
and it stands four-square to the tempest which is raging, 
although this is a storm the like of which has never before 
been seen. And if the attack has been rude and violent, the 
quality of the defence has been superb. At first the anti- 
aircraft guns were not very numerous. But after a week 


With 
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they were greatly increased and the attacking planes flew 
into a tremendous barrage. The Londoners were deafened 
by the new noise, but they were enchanted by it, and from 
their shelters they cheered the gunners who were protecting 
them. The noise of this London battle had to be heard to be 
believed. ‘The very houses rocked and shook with the storm. 
But it was outside London itself that the daily battle was 
won—over the cliffs of Dover, the hills of Kent, Sussex and 
Surrey the victorious R.A.F. chased the enemy, inflicting 
on them the prodigious losses in planes and pilots that we note 
elsewhere. There is no word of praise too great for the British 
airmen, nor for the gunners and observers who complete 
their work. 


Ir has been said of London that it is a series of towns loosely 
connected, but without any real cohesion of genuine local 
patriotism such as that which exists at Bir- 
mingham. The Battle of London has changed 
all that. Londoners now know who, and above all what, 
they are. They have shared in something besides taxation 
and water supply, they have faced a common danger and have 
made a common effort. Their war-time services have been 
admirably organised. Both the A.R.P. and the fire-fighting 
men have been beyond praise, and Londoners have served 
their great city nobly. Under the very shadow of St. Paul’s 
was performed a great and striking deed of heroism. A huge 
time bomb (it weighed a ton) had fallen just by the great 
Cathedral. It lay in the soft earth under the wall; it had 
settled low down. Five men got it out—they belong to a 
service which does these dangerous things every day—their 
leader loaded it on to a lorry and drove it away through 
streets cleared by the police. That was a notable deed. It 
saved London’s cathedral, and it will always be remembered. 
But alongside the known heroisms there are a thousand 
unknown ones. In every street there have been acts of 
courage worthy of epic praise. London should be rewarded 
for this valour in the face of the enemy by the bestowal of 
the Victoria Cross. The world has sometimes wondered 
whether the home-keeping British had the same stamina as 
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in olden days, and whether they were worthy of they 
ancestors. Our Londoners have given the answer. 


THE shrieks of the Germans ; their black fury at their lack of 
success in this air attack, filled their papers and their broad. 
casting programmes. They soon abandoned 
the pretence that they were aiming at military 
objectives and scattered their bombs up and 
down London and outside in the country wherever they could, 
the East End being particularly selected for punishment, 
The Germans have murdered a lot of civilians and destroyed 
much else, but they have done nothing in the direction of 
conquering England. The trains come and go into and out 
of London, rather more slowly perhaps; and rather less 
frequently, but they come. The Green Line coaches keep toa 
steady time-table. John Citizen goes to his work as before; 
it takes him longer to get there, he is rather sleepy because 
he has been kept awake by the guns, but he goes ; he has his 
meals regularly and his newspapers, both morning and evening. 
Nothing shows more clearly the strong state of the English 
defence, and the value of their free institutions, than the 
subjects of complaint ventilated in the Press and in Parliament 
during the first ten days of the battle. These were that letter 
were unpunctual and telephone calls and telegrams were 
delayed owing to air-raid rules: that the air-raid warnings 
needed reform, and that the regulations should be amended. 
People wrote stolidly to the Times to complain that they 
cculd not ring up their friends and that their telegrams took 
too long. There was an orgy of criticism of Government 
administration on these points. They have since been largely 
remedied. The more serious problem of the air-raid shelter 


By Trial and 
Error 


policy has not been solved. It is very difficult. The public | 


crave for deep shelters, because they are out of the sound 
of the battle, while the shallow Anderson shelters are both 
noisy and cold. They crave for the quiet of the deeper levels, 
and they abandon the shallow protection. There is probably 
no perfect solution. We must proceed by trial and error. 


Bompine raids on this country took a new form on 


September 7. Mr. Churchill had warned the country that 
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the German efforts were about to increase. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, September 5, he described the three weeks 
that had just passed and added: ‘“‘ We must be prepared for 
heavier fighting in this month of September. The need of 
the enemy to obtain a decision is very great, and if he has 
the numbers with which we have hitherto credited him, he 
should be able to magnify and multiply his attacks during 
September.” 

Sir Philip Joubert, speaking on the wireless that same 
day on aerial war, underlined this warning. It was evident 
that the Government knew of an impending attack. It 
began on the Saturday evening following at about 5 p.m. 
and consisted in a prolonged and indiscriminate air raid on 
London during which 306 people were killed and some 1,300 
severely injured. The next few nights the raids were longer 
and still more indiscriminate, never did Londoners show 
their mettle more bravely. The German attack on the 
bricks and mortar of London has failed to daunt the 
souls of the citizens. They prove their valour. And 
what can be said of the airmen whose heroic courage 
and prodigious skill defends London and the _ other 
places attacked ? They meet the enemy both at the coast 
and on the way to London. On the night of September 7 
the attacking planes on that town were some 500 bombers 
and fighters. Of these, 104—that is, a fifth of the attacking 
foree—were destroyed. Our loss in airmen—severe enough 
when we think of the quality of our heroes—was 13. The 
next night and those after told the same tale. 


War on Brick 
and Mortar 


Mr. CHURCHILL made a speech in the House of Commons 
on September 17, after the great ten days’ siege of London. 

He spoke soberly, “‘ the development of the 
2 Some and enemy’s barges and ships . . . continues 

steadily, and we must expect that he will make 
an attempt...” It was wise to warn us. The exultation 
felt by everyone after our aerial victories might have otherwise 
led to over-confidence. The Prime Minister spoke of the air 
victory of September 15 as “ the most brilliant and fruitful of 
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any fought upon a large scale up to that date.” In reviewing 
the situation he used language of tempered optimism. He is, 
no doubt, right to assume that the enemy may still attempt 
invasion, but he must not keep his eyes fixed too closely 
upon this island or he will make Asquith’s mistake and kee 
troops at home which are wanted elsewhere. It would bea 
partial victory for Hitler’s attack on London if Egypt were 
not sufficiently defended. This is, after all, the Battle of the 
British Empire, and Egypt is the central knot that links our 
communications, besides being the key to the Near and 
Middle East. 


THEIR MaJestiEs the King and Queen have stayed on in 
London since war broke out. They visit their daughters 
every week-end and they have also taken trips 
The Attack on to different parts of the British Isles to see the 
the King and PPS. oa ‘ : 
Queen war activities, to visit the foreign armies, to 
comfort those in distress or poverty. The life 
they lead is clear and open. Their flag flies proudly over 
their house whenever they are in residence. On Friday, 
September 13, during a raid, a German plane dive-bombed 
on to Buckingham Palace and dropped five bombs, some of 
which did considerable damage, wrecking the Chapel and 
doing other harm. This, the most deliberate attack, is the 
second attempt on Buckingham Palace within a week. No 
lives were lost; the Royal routine was not even halted for 
half an hour. After this tremendous experience, and after 
going round their house and taking stock personally of the 
damage, their Majesties, cool and unshaken, went off to 
visit East-end London districts where the barbarity of the 


Germans had also been exhibited. Two days later a | 


third attempt was made. Buckingham Palace is, from 
the air, the most conspicuous house in _ London. 
Surrounded by parks and gardens, standing quite alone, it 
cannot be mistaken for anything else. There is no doubt 
as to the German intention. It was murder. The Germans 
specialise in this sort of thing. The murder of Dolfuss, the 
incarceration of Schuschnigg, the attacks on King Haakon 
were all part of the same technique. A prayer of thanks- 
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giving went up from all the Britains that this last outrage 
had been unsuccessful. The high place King George and 
Queen Elizabeth hold in the hearts of their peoples is not 
oly due to loyalty, it has been won by their selfless devotion 
to duty, their power of sympathy and their balanced and 
steady conduct ever since they succeeded to the greatest 
Throne in the World. 


Ir is sometimes well to put oneself in the place of the enemy 
and to look at the war from his point of view. Let us look 
at this present scene from the other side as 
objectively as we can. The Germans have 
been fighting for thirteen months. During the 
first ten they won prodigious victories in the field—against 
Poland, Holland, Belgium, France and Britain. These 
victories were supported by successful diplomacy, and their 
secret allies in the countries they attacked did them yeoman 
service. They have added six States to their Empire, and the 
noble country of France is also under their heel. Never before 
was there such a swift overrunning and crushing of inde- 
pendent nations. In the countries thus overcome the 
Germans have established their political police—the Gestapo— 
and their soldiers are also present in such force that open 
resistance of the conquered peoples is very difficult. In each 
country the Germans have proceeded differently. In Poland 
they are frankly and openly engaged on a policy of extermina- 
tion, and the eighteen million Poles in German-occupied 
Poland have, in a year, been cut down, it is believed, to 
fourteen millions, the doomed four millions perishing last 
winter from hunger, cold and shooting. Now, forced sterilisa- 
tion is preventing the new births that Germany fears. The 
plan—it is foreshadowed in “ Mein Kampf” is to suppress 
the Poles and take their land. Early this spring a number of 
German colonists were put into Poland. It is now found 
that they do not stay there, and the colonisation of Poland is 
halting. Still, the Germans do not think much of this set- 
back. They are sure that they have got Poland. They are 
sure they have got Czechoslovakia too, they have shot or 
interned all possible Czech leaders; they have closed their 


Through 
German Eyes 
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universities and their schools—the Czechs are to be serfy, 
They need not be exterminated, they will be useful. We shal] 
see if Germany can fulfil this project. But, in modern time, 
there are such means of tyranny, such brutalities as oy 
ancestors never dreamed of. The Germans have always bee 
ruthless—now they have the means to be so. Their hem 
Hitler has told them that a contempt for weakness is a sign 
of strength—they are certain that this is true—they have no 
doubts at all. 


THE ordinary German believes that on such lines as we have 
sketched he has full control over his first two conquests, 

As for the others he is not anxious. He is 
British Empire having no trouble in Denmark, where the 

King and Government are Hitler’s deputies, 
nor in Norway, where the people are, as in Holland, not much 
interfered with. In Belgium the population is sulky and King 
‘Leopold has refused the réle accepted by Marshal Pétain, 
Incarcerated in his palace he refuses to come out, regarding 
himself as a prisoner of war. This is a small matter, thinks the 
German, when set against the complete hold Hitler has over 
France, exercised through Marshal Pétain. Gifted and 
treacherous as were his agents he could hardly have dreamed 
that the Hero of Verdun would have been captured by them 
and harnessed to the work of disintegrating France. But s0 
it is. When the German looks round him, therefore, he is 
very well satisfied at the extent of his victories. That is, he 
was perfectly satisfied last June when he had before him a 
prostrate Continent. Either as his dependent allies or as his 
actual serfs, all Europe, save Spain, Russia and Britain, lay 
at his mercy. He has no present fear of Russia. Spain is very | 
weak and not unfriendly to Germany. There remains Britain. 
The German looked at the map. Surely the great war machine 
which had accomplished so much could, with the possession 
of all that coast-line, with the help of Ribbentrop’s English 
friends, and the foothold offered by Southern Ireland, deal 
with the British, whose unarmed condition at the outbreak 
of war had been notorious and whose armies had been driven 
out of Belgium and France after losing both arms and equip- | 
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ment ? Thus the German communing with himself last June 
and July. His view, for a landsman was not unreasonable. 
He looked at the size of Britain on the map, he forgot, or 
misunderstood, the British Empire. The next battle—it is 
now on—was not merely the battle of Britain in Europe, it 
was the battle of all the Britains and all their dependencies. 
During August and September the German began to realise 
this. We should be mistaken if we thought that this know- 
ledge would change the purpose of his rulers. But he is now 
rather impressed by the R.A.F. It is too much with him. 


Durine August the R.A.F. secured the initiative. This took 
the form of very much increased daily attacks on German 
munitions, factories and depots, on oil tanks, 
on railway junctions and on harbours. At the 
end of August and during the whole of September our attacks 
were also delivered upon shipping concentrations in the 
harbours of northern Europe, from Norway to Brest—and 
beyond. Our bombing raids inside Germany went every night 
as far as Berlin, and neutral correspondents have reported 
that the damage done by all this to Germany’s war effort is 
incalculable. In the Ruhr, at Leuna, at Emden and elsewhere 
war factories are disorganised, some are destroyed. It was a 
source of surprise that so little reply was at first made to this 
by the enemy. But on September 3, Hitler—in one of his 
menacing and envenomed speeches told the Listening Earth 
that the war against Britain was about to begin in good 
earnest. He announced that the world was about to be “ set 
free’ from the one remaining Power which was still standing 
up to him. He said that he would fight Britain until ‘ A 
definite and final decision is reached” ; this decision, he said, 
“ Goes far beyond winning the war. We want to build up a new 
State.” Yes, we know that he wishes to do this, that is what 
makes our war a crusade, as well as an act of defence. We mean 
to prevent the appalling barbarism, which the German has so 
cheerfully adopted, from being forced upon the world. But 


The Threat 


| let us make no mistake. Hitler is perfectly certain that he 


will beat us, that his new State will win ; “ 85 million people 


_ who have the same will and the same resolution, who are ready 
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for the same deeds, cannot be beaten,” he told his audience, 
Our answer is that this nightmare will pass, as others haye 
done, and that the sanity and fine fighting qualities of the 
non-Germanic peoples will win. Those who speak of Hitler's 
recent speech as “ bluster”? mistake the matter. Germans 
roar and threaten when they are strong and sure of them. 
selves. Hitler is still confident. Behind his epileptic furies 
there is an ice-cool brain, capable of planning even when 
exhibiting frenzy. The attack on London which began on 
September 7 looks to be pure temper, but we may be sure 
it is part of a careful and comprehensive plan. 


GERMANY has prepared for years for the day when her 
military strength should conquer all Europe. A big effort 

was made to this end in 1914. It was defeated 
Leche by combined British, French, Italian and 

Japanese efforts. The folly of our public 
men, largely inspired by enemy propaganda, which they 
were too ignorant to recognise, threw away the fruits of our 
victory. Under cover of British errors Germany at once 
began to prepare for another war. First under the Weimar 
Republic, then, more rapidly, under the Nazis, the German 
tribes mustered for the attack which was designed frankly 
to subjugate Europe. We know what happened. Hitler 
‘believes now that his time for the garnering the last sheaves 
has come. The Harvest Moon of 1940 shone every night 
on the attacks made by Germany upon London and elsewhere. 
Before these lines are in our readers’ hands other attempts 
may be made either by sea, or by glider planes and troop 
carriers to bring confusion to this country. Some disturbance 


may follow, but for a successful invasion Hitler must have 
command of the sea or of the air, and not for a few hours | 
but for many days. This he cannot get. He may revenge | 
himself on us by wasteful forays, in the same spirit that he | 
has bombed London, where he has tried to weaken our spirit | 
by frightfulness. But in this he will fail. He does not | 
know us. He seems to think we are mere Germans! True, | 
we are having a bad time, but we shall bear it. England is, | 
once more, on the anvil, and in the hammering she is receiving, | 
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ience, | weapons are being forged that will destroy the mushroom 
hay, | Empire of Central Europe. The Harvest Moon has waned, 
f the | the Hunter’s Moon will follow. October is England’s month, 
itler’s | the month of Trafalgar and Agincourt. 

‘Mans 
hem. | LOSSES IN AIR FIGHTING OVER BRITAIN. Following 
furies | gre the daily details of enemy "planes destroyed since mass 
when raids on this country started on August 11 :— 
n One Month’s 
on Air Battles GERMAN BRITISH 
sure By By Machines Pilots 
Total R.A.F. A.A. lost lost 
August 11 ... ais 66 56 10 26 24 
h August 12 ... _ 62 55 7 13 12 
| Der} August 13... 78 75 3 13 3 
effort | August 14... ... 31 24 7 7 5 
sated | August 15 ... Jt AO 154 26 34 17 
and dngest a ae 72 3 22 8 
: ugust es rc — oo — — = 
u 
ps August 18... ... 168 128 25 22 10 
®Y | August 19... 6 5 1 3 1 
Four | August 20... ... 7 7 — 2 1 
once | August 21 ... oie 13 13 — 1 = 
imar ii ~ +i ism “" : : 4 2 
ugust aie esd y _ a 
man | august 24... ... 50 40 10 19 7 
nkly | August 25... ... 55 49 6 13 9 
litler | August 26... ... 47 46 1 15 4 
aves | August 27 ... ace 4 3 1 — — 
ight August 28 ... bic 28 27 1 14 7 
. August 29 ... ous 11 10 1 9 2 
ere. | August 30... ... 68 58 5 25 10 
mpts | August 31... ... 88 73 15 37 ll 
roop | September 1 25 25 — 15 6 
ance September 2 eve 55 43 12 20 8 
nave September 3 ih 25 25 — 15 7 
, | September 4 ee 56 51 5 1] 6 
Ours | September 5 ee, 37 4 20 11 
enge | September 6 on 46 45 1 19 7 
t he | September 7 vw » SS 75 28 22 13 
pirit September 8 _ ll 5 6 3 2 
ait | September 9 cor 52 49 3 13 7 
| ' September 10 on 2 2 — — — 
Tue, | September 11 iy Yh ag 80 ) 24 17 
1 is, | sities \ ets: eben sabi eels coke 


ing, TOTAL ... ... 1,536 1,342 194 44] 217 
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*“* Avaust,” said Mr. Churchill in his review of the situatiop 
on September 5, was “a real fighting month.” In it, however, 

“* neither side has put forward its full strength.” 
oe Sean The Germans had bombed us continuously, 

but with old bombers. They reserved their 
new machines for the September effort. We also held back 
our strength for the greater trial ahead. But although the 
German effort in August was not made at full pitch, it was 
nevertheless a powerful one and very costly to them. They 
lost, according to Mr. Churchill, “‘ three to one in machines 
and six to one in pilots and crews’”’; and he added in one of 
his happiest phrases, “firm confidence is felt by all the 
responsible officers of the Royal Air Force in our ability to 
stand this vastly increased scale of attack, and we have no 
doubt that the whole nation, taking its example from our 
airmen, have been proud to share their dangers and will 
stand up to the position grim and gay.” On this occasion the 
Prime Minister gave the House of Commons the figures of 
losses in flying men during July and August—558 were killed, 
not all by any means pilots, and he gave the civilian casualties 
for August. These were 1,075 killed and a rather greater 
number seriously injured ; 800 houses had been destroyed. 
All this was for August only. The September figures will 
necessarily be higher. In regard to air-raid warnings, A.R.P. 
and the rest, the Government had proceeded “ by trial and 
error.” Looking to the future, Mr. Churchill begged us not 
to let ourselves yield to the lure of optimism: “TI do not 
agree with those who assume that after September 15 we shall 
be free from the menace of deadly attack from overseas 
because winter, with its storms, fogs, its darkness, may alter 
the conditions. Some of the changes cut both ways.’ <A wise 


remark and one to be remembered. The nation must be | 


toujours en vedette until the dragon has been slain. 


Durtna August and September our Eastern Armies were 
greatly reinforced and our troops arrived in Egypt both by 
; the Cape Route and the Mediterranean. The 
ae Italian attack on us has impended for some 
time and it started when the scorching power 

of the sun had weakened. The battle for the Near and Middle 
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fast will be an important one. With a view to it the Germans 
have sent a crowd of specialists to advise the Italian Com- 
mand; as well as many airmen, and there is some further 
evidence that German and Italian airmen are now inter- 
changed. Our troops have had no difficulty in reaching this 
Mediterranean destination, for we now have recovered 
command of the sea there in western as well as eastern waters, 
though we shall have to look to our guns for as long as the 
Italians have their fine fleet in being. All through the war 
our ships have taken our men and our goods to their destina- 
tions without much hindrance. Sometimes they go one way, 
sometimes another, but they go and they come steadily. 
Besides garrisoning Egypt and Palestine, we have heavily 
reinforced Northern Ireland. The Germans calculate upon 
the disloyalty of the Southern part of the island and mean 
to make full use of this. They have their own garrison of 
“military attachés ” there and their Quislings. The security 
of Northern Ireland, which is a vital British interest, has 
therefore been a first point in our defensive arrangements. 
Besides these external forces we have a great and growing 
army at home. Our regular army here amounts to some 
1,500,000 men and they have shaken down well in the three 
months’ of intensive training they have had. With the 
Dunkirk veterans as their backbone they are ready for 
anything. Behind them stand the Home Guard, now armed 
and equipped ; these are, as Mr. Churchill said, as much a 
part of the Army as the Grenadier Guards. Above all, we 
have a brave and disciplined people who, now that they 
know what war is like, are not afraid of it. 


More and more, as the struggle develops, it is seen to depend 
upon oil supplies. Germany, and the countries she has 

“ew conquered or subjugated, have none. But the 
+ a telhael Balkans, now dominated by the Axis have it 
and the Middle East—which the enemy has not yet reached 
—has oil in abundance. Just now the German High Com- 


_ mand is venting its spite on non-military objectives in London 


and elsewhere in England. This is costly for the enemy in 
planes, pilots and oil, but above all in oil. What chance have 
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the Germans of replenishing their supplies ? American jj 
is not available owing to our blockade, and if Germany seize, 
the whole of the Rumanian oil and gets part of that of the 
Ukraine, she will still be short of her peacetime requirements 
to say nothing of her wartime needs. Now, if Hitler cannot 
get oil he loses his offensive power and will have to abandon 
all ideas of continuously bombing Britain. He would have 
to settle down to the “ five-years war ”’ he has promised his 
people on quieter lines and must be ready to defend instead of 
attacking. It is not easy to see him doing this; therefore, 
we must look to see what are his hopes of fresh oil supplies, 
The oil exists ; it is in Iran, next door to Syria and reachable 
only with Turkey’s help and Iranian good will. Can he hope 
for these? The vast oilfields of the Middle East run from 
the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. They probably then 
continue under the sea, for one of the richest oilfields in the 
world is on the little island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. 
The desert lands and sands of Arabia also have oil which is, 
as yet, not developed. The Axis Powers have hopes that 
by way of French Syria they may be able to penetrate through 
Iran to Kirkuk, from which an oil-pipe line runs to Haifa, 
where there is a big refinery. There was formerly a branch 
line to Beirut, but this last has been stopped off. Hitler's 
chances of getting the oil he wants depend therefore either 
on his conquering Turkey and subduing Iran or on his being 
able to persuade the Governments of those countries to allow 
him to take the oil he needs across a Mediterranean swept 
by the British Navy. It does not seem an easy enterprise. 


Herr Hitter would, in all probability, have avoided the 

delicate problem of Rumanian frontier revision if the Russian | 
annexation of Bessarabia in June had not 

The Dismem- forced his hand. Since his aim in the Balkans 

berment of " : 

Dspenhen is and has been ever since the war began to 


prevent the war from spreading into his 
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“back garden” of wheat and vegetables and oil seeds, he’ 


would have preferred to let the sleeping dogs of Belkan) ve 


revisionism lie. But Russia’s action set the whole pack 
baying and snapping, and the Nazis, if they were to preserve 


bo 
ar 
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peace, had to keep the beasts from each other’s throats. The 
statesmen of the Balkan States were summoned to Salzburg 
at the end of July and received not specific details of a settle- 
ment they must accept, but a general mandate to go and 
gttle their differences among themselves. Negotiations 
opened between Rumania and Bulgaria and Rumania and 
Hungary. There was little difficulty in the Bulgarian 
negotiations. The South Dobrudja had been a part of 
Rumania only since 1913 and although there were sentimental 
attachments to Balcie, where Queen Marie’s heart is buried, 


. | and strategic reasons for objecting to the cession of Silistria, 


which controls the Danube bridge at Cernavoda, it was 
possible to reach agreement in principle. This was not the 
case With Hungary. The Hungarians’ intransigence had 
always been an obstacle to Danubian consolidation, and now 
that both Russians and Bulgarians had received full satis- 
faction at Rumania’s expense, nothing short of their full 
daim to two-thirds of Transylvania would satisfy Hungary. 
But the Rumanians were in no mood to yield. They were 
ready to cede the frontier districts of Cusane and Maramures 
with their Magyar majorities and to settle the difficult question 
of the half-million mountain dwelling Szeklars in the heart of 
Transylvania by way of a transfer of population. The 
delegates of the two countries met at Turnu Severin in the 
middle of August and immediate deadlock followed—a 
deadlock which, by way of frontier incidents, infringements 
of frontiers by hostile aircraft, and mobilisations in both 
countries, threatened to resolve itself into war. Since war 
was the one thing the whole negotiations had been designed to 
prevent, Hitler had at this point to intervene. 


THE Rumanian and Hungarian delegates were summoned 
to Vienna to receive a Diktat. Hungary was in no mood to 

compromise over her claim, and whereas she 
German had behind her decades of fidelity to the cause 


wate of European revision (which is, after all, in a 
very practical sense that of the Nazis) and links of friendship 
both with Berlin and Rome, Carol’s precipitate leap into the 
arms of the Axis after the loss of Bessarabia could not wipe 
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out the memory of his former acceptance of a British 
guarantee. If any State was to be satisfied, it had to 
Hungary. But the problem remained of preventing th 
Rumanians from carrying through their obvious intention t 
resist. Carol still had a certain manceuvring position in the 
attitude of Russia. So long as Russia looked like opposing 
the cession of Transylvania, Carol still had a faint chance of 
scaring Hitler with the possibility of general war in the East, 
And the people of Transylvania were showing as resolute a 
spirit as their King. Vienna was thus a difficult diplomatic 
corner for the Nazis, but they rounded it with skill and 
success. Russia’s last-minute intervention in favour of the 


Diktat compelled Carol to give way and the Nazis, with the}; 


help of their local enthusiasts in the Iron Guard, were able to 
canalise the Rumanians’ outburst of popular fury and anguish 
into a revolt against the King, who, after spending millions 
on the country’s defences and armaments, finally permitted 
his land to be dismembered without a blow. While Admiral 
Horthy was entering Transylvania on his white horse, the 
Rumanians were happily demonstrating in the streets of 
Bucharest and the change of régime, the abdication of King 
Carol, the reinstatement of King Michael and the return of 
the exiled Queen-Mother were enough, if not to reconcile the 
Rumanians to the loss of thousands of their fellow country. 
men and 17 thousand square miles of territory, at least to 
distract their attention from the pain of the loss. At the 
same time, Hitler was able to secure a régime favourable to 
himself. After a week’s shufflings and negotiations, during 
which General Antonescu, the new Leader, sought for an all- 
party Government, the final form of his Cabinet is one in 


which the extremer faction of the Iron Guard, led by M. Horea! 


Suna, is dominant. And for the second time in six weeks 
Rumania has proclaimed herself a totalitarian State. In this 
change of front it is obvious that the Iron Guard leaders 
consider that Rumania still has something to fear from 
Russia and that Germany’s protection is the only guarantee 
of a semi-independent status. It is, however, hard to believe 
that Hitler would risk a war with Russia simply to keep the 
head of a petty Balkan kingdom above water. It is not 
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Hitler’s guarantee but her own oil that is Rumania’s real 
guarantee of German support. And since both Germany and 
Russia seem to have moved as far into Rumania as they can 
do without treading on each other’s toes, the new Rumanian 
State may enjoy a little tranquillity. 


.}Taz surrender of British territory on lease to the United 


States of America is part of the bitter price we pay for our 
past neglect and for our present weakness: 
It belongs to the same category as our retreats 
from Somaliland and the Channel Islands. For although it 
is not so painful as these other surrenders in the immediate 
effect upon loyal British populations, it is not a surrender we 
should have ever made unless we had been forced to do so. 
No amount of tall talk about our American “ cousins ”’ will 
gloss over the fact that we are allowing another nation to take 
over, on leases so long that they amount to freehold tenure, 
sites from Newfoundland to British Guiana. The U.S.A. 
has always wanted footholds in the West Indies ; she has now 
got them—and much more. In exchange we have 50 
destroyers which were on their way to the scrap heap, and 
we wanted them so badly that we have had to buy them with 
bits of our Empire. Does Mr. Alexander, the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, remember that he stopped—in 1930— 
the building of destroyers ? If he had not done so, if his chief, 
Mr. MacDonald, had not cut the Navy past the bone, we 
should not have had to part with British territory and 
influence, we should not have made these sacrifices from 
Newfoundland—our oldest Colony—to British Guiana. The 
House of Commons was in one of its fits of sentimentality 
when this most serious business was announced. They 
cheered without reflecting what had been done or what we 
had lost or why. The Government may have been right to 
try and get the 50 old destroyers even at that cost—no one 
but they know the exact extent of our weakness—but that 
the House of Commons should cheer shows that its members 
had that day as little sense of reality as they had at the time 
of the Munich settlement. 


Necessity 
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THE Parliament of Great Britain too often forgets that jt 
is also the Imperial Parliament. One occasion when jt 
memory was weak was when recently 
allowed the Government to have a secre 
session. This no doubt enabled members to hey 
rather more news than is allowed to reach the public 
and it enabled them to question the Government jp 
many ways. But the effect in the Empire was not 
good. The great Dominions, whose efforts are as great 
as our own, had a feeling that they were being left out 
in the cold, and in South Africa, where the division between 
our friends and our enemies is as sharp as in Ireland, the 
effect on our supporters was deplorable. An article in the 
Natal Mercury on July 31 gives a picture of what is felt by 
our best friends. “ Britain,” says our contemporary, “ can 
afford to state her case and her policy before the court of the 
free world,” and it adds :— 


““There might be a case for avoiding discussion at all, 
There can be none for confining it to the House of 
Commons.” 


Secret Sessions 


The Dominions are jealous of this secrecy ; they see in ita 
dangerous precedent : 


“We must not forget that in allowing such things to 
pass without protest we are creating a wonderful pre. 
cedent for the Pirows, the Louws, the Malans and those 
other budding dictators who are only too anxious to 
emulate the methods of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin.” 

We call attention to this point of view. It represents a 
strong body of opinion in England as well as in Natal. 


SINCE we received the very well-informed article by Mr. 
Barber which we print this month, the situation in South 
; Africa has begun to clear. General Hertzog 
oo ome_/e to has taken his stand on the German side, 
indicating that Great Britain is already beaten 

and that this was therefore the moment to leave her. He 
found 65 followers on his side in Parliament, 83 against him. 
This about represents the division of opinion in South 
Africa. Indications of future events must be looked for 
outside Parliament and a recent speech by General J. C, Kemp 
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indicates what the Hitler party there aim at. He spoke 
about the Government’s calling in of rifles ; in South Africa, 
as here, people have been asked for their guns. The English 
gave them up at once, the Boers have, in many cases, withheld 
them. But General Kemp indicated that the opposition 
would not go as far as rebellion, he said :— 

“The war was already lost, and the sooner this 
country sued for peace the better. 

“‘ Passive resistance was a great weapon. What 
would happen if the Government were given a few days 
to resign, and if it refused, the men of the railways and 
the mines were to go on strike ? Where would General 
Smuts be then ? ” 

(South African Press Association Report.) 

He did not add—his audience already knew it—that to 
the strikers on the railways and the mines would be added 
the bulk of the Civil Service, the dockers and many others 
packed for years with “ sound ” Afrikaners who have all fallen 
for Hitler’s propaganda because it was based on a creed they 
already cherished. This threat of General Kemps has not 
reached the English Press. But it should be seriously con- 
sidered by our statesmen who might try—in these testing 
times—to understand a very important question. South 
Africa is the Key Dominion, it is in the centre of the Empire. 
A general strike there would cripple Empire effort. It can 
be averted, but only if the situation is understood. 


We commented last month upon the general level of 
mediocrity in the public services. A correspondent sends us 
a pamphlet * by Sir Michael Sadler, in which 
he calls attention to the sad lack of spring, 
of vision, of drive in the Civil Service. Here 
are his words :— 

“‘ These men are eminent in probity, in industry and 
in fidelity to duty. They are adept in criticising projects 
which are put up to them by innovators and subordinates. 
Their criticisms are penetrating and pungent. But these 
very men whose powers of criticism are so highly 
developed seem weak in the field of imaginative and 
creative suggestion—in the points, that is, which 


*Modern Art and Revolution, 1932. 


The Age of 
Mediocrity 
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characterise original minds. If you read an official file, 
especially a file on a new project, you will find as a rule 
that the experienced official is better at telling q 
subordinate what not to do than at interesting him ip 
ways of doing better what is already passably well done, 
or in encouraging him to conceive bold innovations in 
existing methods of administration. Hence there ig 
a tone in these public services which is discouraging to 
novelty, an atmosphere of birth-control restrictive of 
new beginnings and of new growths..... 

“This desiccated humanism is corrected by the 
resistance of human nature, as well as by many outside 
influences and also by a certain laxity in intellectual 
standards. But in England it has a strong ally in our 
steadily growing system of public examinations. 

** Examinations, in which the work of the candidates 
is mainly judged from the contents of written scripts 
done in answer to printed questions, intensify the bias 
towards putting a high value upon the power of critical 
judgment. And examinations are found to be a very 
convenient and economical way of selecting, without 
risk of favouritism or of social injustice, what may pass 
for an intellectual élite.” 


‘“* What may pass for intellectual élite,” says this distinguished 
educationalist. But who, in choosing a_ gardener or 
stockman, would rely on such a test? And yet the affair 
of the country are handed over to them, with the result 
that we see. 


WE are privileged to print this month the Memorandum in 
which General de Gaulle endeavoured to warn the French 

Prime Minister, Monsieur Daladier, and _ the 
General French Command of the perils run by the 
e e ° ° ° ° 

nation in their neglect of modern machinery. 
It is a document of the very first importance. The author is 
a man who is chiefly known to the world on account of his 
gallant stand on behalf of Free Frenchmen. By his action 
in calling upon all his countrymen to resist the German- 
dominated men of Vichy, he has rendered a service to all 
France. General de Gaulle is, however, not only a leader 
of men ; he is also a scientific military thinker, and everything 
he says about war is of value to the military student. We 
give his words in their original French, followed by a 
translation. 


LAVENEMENT DE LA FORCE MECANIQUE 


is suggestive memorandum was sent by General de Gaulle on 
JANUARY 26, 1940, to several high personages among whom were MM. 
Daladier and Reynaud, and Generals Gamelin and Weygand.—Eb., N.R.] 


CoMBIEN de guerres furent, a leur début, marquées par une 
surprise pour l’un, au moins, des belligérants! A Crécy, la 
féodalité francaise, se heurtant en tumulte aux troupes 
régulitres anglaises, subit un désastre complet. En 1805, 
les Autrichiens et les Russes, en 1806, les Prussiens, confinés 
dans le formalisme des anciennes évolutions, sont tout 4 
coup anéantis par les manceuvres rapides de la Grande Armée. 
En 1914, la bataille des frontiéres révéle soudain 4 notre 
Infanterie la foudroyante puissance du feu. A Jorigine 
de ces événements, il y eut toujours une erreur de prévision 
quant a l’efficacité des moyens : armement, effectifs, organisa- 
tion, que le conflit allait mettre en ceuvre. 

Dans la guerre en cours, la stagnation des opérations 
terrestres sur le front franco-allemand n’a pas laissé d’étonner 
la plupart des esprits. Cette fois, la surprise ne provient pas 
de la manifestation subite de forces inattendues mais, au 
contraire, de l’inertie montrée par des moyens dont on 
attendait l’activité. Cependant, il n’y a rien la qui ne fit 
inévitable. 

En effet, dans les deux partis, l’essentiel des forces en 
présence est composé d’éléments sensiblement semblables 
4 ce qu’ils étaient lors du dernier conflit, savoir: une Infan- 
terie nombreuse, portant ses armes 4 bras, destinée, dans 
l’offensive, 4 submerger le terrain en progressant a découvert ; 
une Artillerie abondante, s’installant sur des positions som- 
mairement abritées, pour tirer 4 la distance moyenne d’une 
dizaine de kilométres sur un adversaire plus ou moins re- 
tranché ; enfin, des moyens de transport et de ravitaillement, 
trains de chemin de fer, camions, véhicules hippomobiles, 
tous faits pour circuler sur des itinéraires fixes; au total, une 
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Armée fondée sur le nombre, 4 base d’hommes combattant 
a pied, liée aux routes qui la font vivre, dont les éléments 
peuvent s’abriter 4 condition d’étre immobiles mais sont 
infiniment vulnérables dés qu’ils bougent. Bref, 4 peu de 
choses prés, le systeéme dont Carnot et Napoléon avaient fait 
jaillir la manceuvre au temps ow les fusils tiraient, 4 cent 
cinquante métres, deux coups par minute, et les canons, 4 huit 
cents métres, soixante boulets en une heure, mais qui a 
pratiquement perdu, dans l’enfer des batailles modernes, la 
capacité offensive. 

A vrai dire, les événements de la Guerre 1914-1918 
annongaient déja cette sorte d’impuissance du systéme des 
masses. Sitdt le front établi, de la Suisse 4 la Mer du Nord 
on avait vu, pendant quatre années, les plus fortes armées 
du monde se frapper l’une l’autre dans de furieuses batailles 
au prix de pertes immenses et de dépenses colossales de 
munitions, sans réussir 4 réaliser sur le terrain aucune avance 
appréciable. Sans doute, au printemps de 1918, grace 4 
Vavalanche des obus de gros calibre, les Allemands étaient-ils 
parvenus, vers Montdidier, Cassel et Chateau-Thierry, 4 
pénétrer assez profondément dans les lignes britanniques ou 
francaises. Mais nulle part leurs Divisions, faites d’infanterie 
et d’artillerie, n’avaient pu exploiter le succés. Sans doute, 
pendant 1’été et l’automne qui suivirent, Foch, disposant en 
fait de matériel d’une supériorité énorme, fit-il reculer l’ennemi. 
Mais cette progression, si lente qu’elle fit—cing cents métres 
en moyenne par jour—n’avait été possible que grace 4 l’inter- 
vention d’engins entiérement nouveaux: les Chars. Encore 
larmistice survenait-il avant que l’armée allemande eit été 
décidément rompue. En somme, on devait constater une 
effrayante disproportion entre les pertes subies par la nation 


armée et les résultats tactiques, stratégiques, politiques, que | 


ce systéme était susceptible de procurer. 
Par la suite, les moyens qui sont apparus ou se sont 


a 


développés tendent tous a réduire encore la capacité de 


manceuvre et d’attaque des masses. Outre que les armes | 


automatiques et les canons ont sensiblement gagné en portée, 
en précision, en vitesse de tir, ce qui rend presque incon- 
cevable la progression des hommes sous le feu, il a 6té con- 
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struit par les Francais et les Allemands, tout le long de leur 
frontitre commune et aussi sur ses prolongements, des lignes 
continues et profondes d’organisations bétonnées et cuirassées, 
renforcées d’obstacles, sur lesquelles l’artillerie ni, 4 plus 
forte raison, l’infanterie, peuvent pratiquement rien. Enfin, 
aviation et les engins blindés possédent, désormais, un tel 
potentiel de surprise et de destruction par rapport aux 
troupes, batteries, convois, 4 découvert, que dans la bataille 
tout mouvement constitue pour ceux-ci un risque immédiat 
danéantissement. En réalité, et 4 moins d’une supériorité 
démesurée par rapport a l’ennemi, l’instrument militaire 
actuel n’a plus qu’une chance, savoir: la défensive. II était 
par avance tout a fait certain que ni l’un, ni l’autre des adver- 
saires en présence sur le front occidental n’enterprendrait de 
faire hacher sa population virile dans des assauts a la fagon 
de Verdun. 

Cependant, en vertu de la loi de la nature suivant laquelle 
toute aptitude perdue par un organisme vivant est transférée 
4 un autre, celle qui achéve d’échapper aux masses devient 
lapanage d’un systéme nouveau. Le moteur combattant 
restitue et multiplie les propiétés qui sont éternellement 
4 la base de l’offensive. Agissant dans les trois dimensions, 
se déplagant dans chacun des trois éléments plus vite qu’aucun 
étre vivant, susceptible de porter des poids énormes sous 
forme d’armes ou de cuirasse, il occupe désormais un rang 
prépondérant dans l’échelle des valeurs guerriéres et s’offre 
a renouveler l’art défaillant. 

Non point, évidemment, que le Char, l’Avion, le Cuirassé, 
aient le privilége de l’invulnérabilité. L’invention humaine, a 
mesure qu’elle les perfectionne, découvre en méme temps les 
moyens de les combattre. D ailleurs, 4 leur action s’oppose 
celle du Char, de l’Avion, du Cuirassé ennemis. Non point 
que les moteurs combattants puissent résoudre, a eux seuls, 
tous les problémes des batailles. L’artillerie conserve la vertu 
de préparer, d’appuyer, leur marche et de couvrir leurs 
arréts. L’infanterie demeure capable de “nettoyer”’ et 
d’occuper. Mais c’est un fait que, par rapport aux autres 
armes, l’engin mécanique est intrinséquement doté d’une 
puissance, d’une mobilité, d’une protection, littéralement 
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incomparables et que, par suite, il constitue l’instrument 
essentiel de la manceuvre, de la surprise et de l’attaque. ]] 
n’y a plus, dans la guerre moderne, d’entreprise active, que 
par le moyen et a la mesure de la force mécanique. 

Or, jusqu’a présent, aucun des adversaires n’a su ériger 
la force mécanique en un systéme congu, équipé, organisé, 
de maniére a prendre 4 son compte l’effort principal pou 
la victoire. Assurément, les deux partis disposent d’avions 
et de chars, mais en nombre si faible, d’une puissance gj 
restreinte, et soumis 4 des régles d’emploi si timides, qu’ils 
ne viendraient méme pas 4 bout de rompre les organisations 
fortifiées ennemies. Chacun d’eux, au lieu de créer uw 
instrument de guerre nouveau, s’est borné a intégrer dans 
le systéme préétabli les moyens tout a fait différents que lui 
offre l’époque du moteur. Dés lors, ces moyens, s’ils per. 
mettent quelque activité épisodique et fragmentaire, ne 
procurent point la possibilité des grandes enterprises qu'il 
est, pourtant, dans leur nature de réaliser. 

A cet égard, il est vrai, les Allemands se sont approchés d’une 
conception rationnelle de la guerre. C’est ainsi qu’ils entamérent 
le conflit actuel avec une assez importante aviation d’attaque 
et plusieurs grandes unités cuirassées, dont l’action combinée 
leur permit de foudroyer en deux semaine la Pologne, grand 
Etat militaire de trente-cing millions d’habitants. Une 
action du méme ordre peut, demain, les mettre 4 méme de 
saisir en Roumanie, en Suéde, en Russie, en Asie-Mineure, 
les territoires qui leur conviendraient. Mais les avions en 
nombre insuffisant, les chars trop légers, que le Reich est 
actuellement capable de mettre en ligne, ne suffiraient pas 4 
briser la résistance francaise appuyée aux ouvrages et 
obstacles de la ligne Maginot. I] y a, d’ailleurs, tout lieu de 
penser que le Gouvernement d’Hitler regrette amérement 
aujourdhui de n’avoir pas fait subir 4 son armée une trans- 
formation beaucoup plus profonde. Nul ne peut raisonnable- 
ment douter que si ]’Allemagne avait, le premier Septembre 
dernier, disposé seulement de deux fois plus d’avions, d’un 
millier de chars de cent tonnes, de trois mille de cinquante 
ou trente et de six mille de vingt ou dix, elle aurait écrasé 
la France. 
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Quant a nous, attachés plus solidement encore aux 
antiques conceptions, nous avons commencé la guerre avec 
cing millions de soldats, mais une aviation tout juste embryon- 
naire et des chars trés insuffisants en nombre et en puissance. 
Encore, cette force moderne était-elle construite, organisée, 
orientée, non point du tout pour frapper loin, vite et fort, 
mais au contraire pour n’agir qu’en fonction et a l’intérieur 
du systéme des masses. C’est ainsi qu’au point de vue aérien, 
seuls comptaient nos appareils dits de chasse, c’est-a-dire de 
protection, et qu’en fait d’engins blindés nous ne disposions 
pratiquement que de chars légers, dont le principe impératif 
d'emploi consistait 4 les disperser par petites fractions dans 
les rangs de l’infanterie. 

Il n’y avait donc, pour nous, aucune possibilité de préter 
4 nos alliés de l’Est quelque concours direct ou indirect que 
ce fit. Les mémes institutions militaires qui, le 7 Mars 1936, 
nous contraignaient a l’immobilité, qui, lors de l’annexion de 
!Autriche par l’Allemagne, nous frappaient d’inertie totale 
qui, en Septembre 1938, puis en Mars 1939, nous imposaient 
d’abandonner les Tchéques, devaient fatalement nous con- 
traindre, en Septembre dernier, 4 assister de loin a la ruée 
allemande sur la Pologne sans pouvoir rien faire d’autre que 
suivre sur la carte les étapes victorieuses de l’ennemi. 


II 

A vrai dire, le systéme de la nation armée, qui par lui-méme 
ne permet plus que la stricte défensive, a pu, jusqu’au conflit 
présent, paraitre se justifier par l’argument d’une France 
pacifique, pour laquelle tout le probléme de la guerre consisterait 
en la sauvegarde de son territoire. De fait, c’est la le but 
unique que les lois fondamentales de 1927 et de 1928 ont fixé 
a l’organisation militaire du pays. A condition de nous 
désintéresser de ce qu’il advient du reste du monde, il serait, 
a priori, concevable que nous bornions notre effort a faire 
front sur nos fortifications. En tenant immobile sous les 
armes notre population active, en enfouissant dans le béton 
la fortune entiére de la France, en vidant de leurs habitants, 
afin de les protéger, nos villes et nos villages, en adoptant 
une fois pour toutes la stratégie qui consiste 4 subir les coups 
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sans les rendre, peut-étre parviendrions-nous, plus ou moins 
longtemps, & maintenir tel quel le tracé de nos frontiéres, 
Mais on ne peut douter que le résultat serait précaire. 

En effet, si Vennemi n’a pas su constituer déja une force 
mécanique suffisante pour briser nos lignes de défence, tout 
commande de penser quil y travaille. Les succes éclatants 
qu il a remportés en Pologne grace aux moteurs combattants ne 
Vencouragent que trop a pousser largement et a fond dans la 
voie nouvelle. Or, il faut savoir que la position Maginot, 
quelques renforcements qu'elle ait recus et qu'elle pursse recevoir, 
quelques quantités dinfanterie et dartillerie qui V’occupent ou 
sy apputent, est susceptible d’étre franchie. C'est la, d’ailleurs, 
a la longue, le sort réservé a toutes les fortifications. Dans le 
cas particulier, il se trouve que le moyen d’attaque approprié 
existe virtuellement. La technique et l’industrie se trouvent, 
dés a présent, en mesure de construire des chars qui, employés 
par masse comme il se doit, seraient capables de surmonter 
nos défenses actives et passives. Ce n’est, pour ces engins, 
qu’affaire de blindage, d’armement, de capacité de franchisse- 
ment, toutes aptitudes qu’il est aisé de leur donner moyennant 
un tonnage convenable. 

Il y a la une transposition a la lutte des chars contre les 
forteresses des conditions du combat séculaire du canon 
contre la cuirasse. De méme que, naguére, une votte d’abri 
étant donnée, il apparaissait toujours un canon—fit-il de 
420—assez puissant pour la détruire, ainsi peut-on aujourdhui 
fabriquer 4 volonté des chars propres 4 surmonter n’importe 
quelles organisations connues. Dans ce domaine, une masse 
d’engins blindés appuyée par une masse d’avions posséde, 
au surplus, par rapport a l’artillerie, l’immense avantage de 


pouvoir se concentrer, se déclancher, agir, dans des délais | 


extrémement courts et poursuivre la progression rapidement 
et profondément, alors qu’il faut aux canons beaucoup de 
temps pour leur mise en place, le transport de leurs munitions, 
lexécution de leurs tirs. Encore ne peuvent-ils eux-mémes 
exploiter l’effet des destructions qu’ils ont réalisées. Quant 
a se transporter ensuite, comme le font chars et avions, 
au-dela du dispositif ennemi, l’artillerie y est impuissante. 
Bref, la rupture des organisations fortifiées peut, du fait des 
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moteurs combattants, revétir un caractére surprise, un rythme, 
des conséguences tactiques et stratégiques, sans aucun rapport 
avec les lentes opérations menées jadis en vertu du canon. 

Il en résulte que le défenseur qui s’en tiendrait a la résistance 
sur place des éléments du type ancien serait voué au désastre. 
Pour briser la force mécanique, seule la force mécanique posséde 
une efficacité certaine. La contre-attaque massive d’escadres 
ariennes et terrestres, dirigée contre un adversaire plus ou 
moins dissocié par le franchissement des owvrages, voila donc 
lindispensable recours de la défensive moderne. Quand bien 
meme nous aurions assigné a notre action militaire comme 
limite la plus avancée la frontiére du territoire, la création d’un 
instrument de choc, de maneuvre et de vitesse s’imposerait 
absolument a& nous. 

Mais un tel désintéressement de ce qui se passe au dehors 
serait-il concevable dans la guerre ot nous sommes engagés ? 
L’activité de la force francaise fut, de tous temps, la condition 
nécessaire de |’équilibre en Europe. Si cet équilibre se trouve 
présentement rompu, la raison en est, évidemment, notre 
passivité. Que cette passivité persiste et rien n’empécherait 
rhégémonie ennemie de s’étendre toujours davantage. Sirs 
de n’étre pas enfoncés sur leurs positions Siegfried, les 
Allemands auraient, demain comme hier, la latitude de porter 
leurs efforts ailleurs. Mais comment le petit cap, que con- 
stitue au bout du Continent le territoire de notre patrie, 
sauvegarderait-il 4 la longue son intégrité en présence d’un 
conquérant qui se serait emparé de toutes ressources com- 
plétant les siennes ? Déja l’asservissement de |’Autriche, de 
la Tchécoslovaquie, de la Pologne, a accru d’un tiers la 
puissance industrielle du Reich. En prenant sous sa dépend- 
ance la Hongrie, la Roumanie, |’Ukraine, |’Allemagne peut 


doubler ses ressources agricoles. Et, quant aux matiéres 


premiéres, presque toutes sont 4 sa portée: fer en Suéde ; 
nickel en Norvége et en Finlande; coton au Turkestan ; 
pétrole dans les Balkans, au Caucase, en Iran. 

Dans le conflit présent, comme dans tous ceux qui l’ont 
précédé, étre inerte c’est étre battu. Pour nous mettre en 
mesure d’agir et non plus seulement de subir, il est nécessaire 
de créer un instrument militaire nouveau. La force mécanique, 
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terrestre, aérienne et navale, nous permettrait de nous préserve 
des attaques éventuelles de lV’ Allemagne, de saisir a V’entoy 
delle des places d’armes et des bases de départ, de l'expulsy 
des régions qu'elle a ou qu'elle aura sowmises, de la blogque, 
de la bombarder, enfin d’enfoncer nos armes dans son corp 
par tous les cétés. 

Au reste, l’inaction forcée du systéme des masses risque 
d’avoir, quant au moral de l’armée et de la nation, des consé. 
quences dangereuses. Le maintien prolongé sous les arma 
de presque toute la population active du pays peut étr 
accepté des citoyens lorsqu’ils en constatent la nécessité, 
Ainsi en fut-il sous la Révolution contre laquelle était coalisée 
Europe ou pendant la derniére guerre quand les Allemands 
étaient 4 Noyon. Alors, les masses avaient conscience d’étre 
indispensables au salut de la patrie, ce dont les opérations 
leur donnaient constamment la preuve sanglante. Mais, 
dans la guerre présente, aucune, preuve de ce genre—¢t 
pour cause—ne leur est administrée. Cinq millions d 
Frangais, jeunes et actifs, se trouvent depuis de longs mois— 
et pour combien de mois encore ?—militairement inutilisé 
dans des cantonnements ou dans des dépdts. L’obscur 
sentiment dimpurssance que le systéme actuel fait naitre ap- 


paremment dans V ime des chefs, puisqu’il ne le mettent en action, |} 


ni dun coté, ni de l'autre, commence a se répandre dans la 
nation armée elle-méme. Pour dire vrai, certains mobilisé 
nient déja que, sous les armes, ils fassent ceuvre utile ; beau. 
coup se demandent s'il y a proportion entre l’avantage que 
comporte leur présence dans les rangs et l’inconvénient qui 
résulte de leur déracinement ; tous sont la proie de l’ennui. 
Certes, la sagesse du Commandement pallie, autant que 


possible, cette usure de la bonne volonté. En occupant les| 


troupes par des travaux et exercices, en veillant 4 leur bien- 
étre et a leur distraction, en leur rappelant périodiquement 
la menace d’une offensive ennemie, en leur donnant des 
permissions, on s’efforce de maintenir leur patience. Mais il 
ne faut pas compter qu’on y parvienne indéfiniment. Dans 
son principe méme, la levée en masse correspond & de grands 
chocs, d’immédiates menaces, de brutales nécessités. Nul 
doute que si le régime actuel n’était pas bientdt radicalement 
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changé nous nous verrions, soit acculés 4 des entreprises sans 
epoir pour justifier la mobilisation, soit exposés 4 un grave 
affaissement du moral dans l’armée et dans le pays. 

Au surplus, il apparait déja que la guerre moderne, en 
tant qu’elle est la guerre “‘ totale,” ne peut s’accommoder du 
maintien permanent sous les armes du plus grand nombre 
des citoyens actifs. Aucun peuple aujourdhui ne saurait 
mener longtemps la lutte sans une vaste extension de son 
activité économique. Les fabrications d’armement, les indus- 
tries extractives, les transports, les travaux de défense 
passive, atteignent et doivent atteindre un rendement colossal. 
Encore faut-il au moins maintenir, sinon développer, la 
production agricole, car un effort accri implique une alimen- 
tation meilleure. D’ailleurs, il n’est pas possible de laisser 
mourir une foule d’industries nécessaires aux besoins élémen- 
taires de la population, ni de renoncer aux échanges avec 
'Empire. Enfin, d’immenses quantités de matiéres pre- 
miéres, d’armes, de produits fabriqués, doivent étre achevées 
4 l’étranger. Or, le crédit est mort et les réserves d’or ne 
sont pas inépuisables, 4 supposer que les Etats fournisseurs 
acceptent longtemps encore d’étre payés en métal jaune. 
Voici done qu’il faut, cofite que cofite, exporter plus que 
jamais. Bref, 4 mesure que les jours passent, se font sentir & 
lintérieur du pays des besoins de plus en plus pressants en 
techniciens et en main d’cuvre. La mobilisation était a 


_ | peine achevée que, déja, commengait le reflux des hommes du 


front. Qu’on le veuille ou non, ce mouvement n’est qu’a 
son début. Jadis la guerre des nations armées exigeait la 


‘masse au combat. Aujourdhui, la guerre totale exige la 


masse au travail. 


III 

Ainsi la lutte dans laquelle nous sommes engagés implique 
une réforme profonde de notre systéme militaire. L’activité 
étant la condition de la victoire et la force mécanique con- 
stituant désormais, dans l’ensemble des moyens, |’élément 
essentiellement actif, c’est cette force qu’il faut, avant tout, 
créer, organiser, employer. Corrélativement, les effectifs 
mobilisés ne sont 4 conserver au front que dans la mesure 
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compatible avec les nécessités du développement économigqy 
requis. I] s’agit de réaliser un instrument de maneuvre & 
puissance et de vitesse qui constituera le facteur principal, 
critérium, de notre action et que les éléments subsistants dy 
systéme ancien auront a seconder suivant leurs aptitudes 
bien loin de le plier 4 leurs propres possibilités. 

Une telle réforme exige, d’abord, un trés vaste effort de 
fabrications. Du moment ot nous déciderions de change 
par la force mécanique le caractére de la guerre, l’étendue e¢ 
le rythme des constructions qui s’y rapportent devraient étr 
modifiés du tout au tout. A vrai dire, la force des chosg 
se charge déja de nous y pousser. Parmi les dépense 
d’armements, la proportion de celles qui concernent le 
avions et les chars marque, de mois en mois, une ascension 
vertigineuse. Mais, au lieu de nous laisser peu a peu et 
comme par contrainte entrainer vers les sommets, il convient 
de viser tout de suite et délibérément a atteindre le maximun, 
L’activité industrielle des Empires frangais et britannique 
devra étre multipliée a cet égard et, surtout, le concoun 
américain obtenu dans des conditions d’ampleur et de hate 
sans rapport aucun avec ce quise fait. On doit, bien entendu, 
en dire autant de l’effort scientifique et technique pour c 
qui concerne la recherche, l’invention et l’expérimentation. 
La timidité constatée a ce point de vue dans notre peuple qui, 
naguére, inventa l’avion, le char, le cuirassé, n’est pas ha 
moins facheuse conséquence d’institutions militaires qui 
découragent l’esprit du temps de souffler 4 leur profit. 

Tandis que le principal effort de la technique et de 
fabrications se porterait systématiquement sur le matériel des 
formations modernes, celles-ci devraient avoir aussi la priorité 
absolue dans le choix du personnel. La complexité des engin, 
leur coiit presque exorbitant, leur extréme importance relative, 
les conditions de leur emploi, exigent qu’ils soient servis ¢ 
commandés par les meilleurs. Modifiant de fond en combl 


les errements jusqu’a présent en vigueur, tout ce que le pays 
compte de plus ardent, de plus fort, de plus pur, est # 
incorporer d’office dans la force mécanique francaise. Et, de 
cette élite, il faudra savoir tirer, par |’émulation, l’amour 
propre et l’honneur, les exploits collectifs 4 quoi se préteront 
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merveilleusement ses armes. Il y a—oui, certainement—, a 
susciter en elle l’esprit sportif de guerre, dont déja certains 
hauts-faits d’équipes nous font pressentir qu’il est prét a 
gembraser. En tous temps, l’art de la guerre transforma en 
puissance de combat les tendances dominantes du siécle. Les 
grandes victoires de notre époque, passionnée de matchs et 
de machines, seront sans nul doute remportées par moteurs 
et par champions. 

Cependant, il ne suffirait pas d’aligner en files innombrables 
les engins puissants et rapides, ni de former, pour les servir, 
des équipages de premier ordre. Rien d’essentiel ne sera 
fait tant que la force mécanique n’existera pas par elle-méme 
et ne sera pas organisée en vue de buts décisifs 4 atteindre par 
son action propre. Comme l’élément de toute entreprise 
autonome est la grande unité, c’est en grandes unités, dotées 
de tous les moyens voulus pour mener de bout en bout leur 
manceuvre, qu’il est nécessaire de l’articuler. Cette condition, 
déja réalisée pour ce qui concerne la flotte, ne l’est, dans 
aviation, que d’une maniére trés embryonnaire et, autant 
vaut dire pas du tout, pour les formations terrestres. Assuré- 
ment, nous disposons, ou allons disposer, de quelques divisions 
mécaniques, les unes dites ‘‘ légéres,”’ les autres “ cuirassées.”’ 
Mais elles ne sont faites que pour soutenir et compléter locale- 
ment les unités de masse du type ancien. 

Or, il s’agit, bien au contraire, non seulement de les multi- 
plier, mais encore de les constituer en vue de l’autonomie, de 
maniére a les affranchir des délais prolongés, du rythme lent, 
de la faible portée, 4 quoi se trouve astreinte l’action des 
autres éléments. Sur terre, des divisions de ligne et des 
divisions légéres, chacune pourvue de chars suffisamment 
nombreux et puissants, d’assez d’infanterie blindée, d’assez 
dartillerie protégée, pour soutenir elle-méme son combat, 
équipée en tous moyens de bréche ou de passage nécessaires 
pour surmonter les obstacles que lui opposeront |’adversaire 
et le terrain, dotée des véhicules spéciaux qui la délieront des 
routes pour ses transports et ses ravitaillements. En l’air, 
des divisions d’assaut capables, au cours de la bataille, 4 la 
fois de se tailler leur place dans le ciel et d’en fondre pour 
assaillir 1’ennemi du sol ou sur la mer et des divisions d’attaque 
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lointaine destinées 4 la destruction des objectifs d’ordp 
économique. La réunion de ces grandes unités en Corp 
terrestres ou aériens, permettrait les larges ruptures, lg 
manceuvres 4 grande envergure, les exploitations profondes 
qui constituent la tactique des formations mécaniques 4 
condition qu’elles soient concentrées. 

Enfin, par combinaison des éléments modernes, sur terre, 
sur mer et dans l’air, naitrait une stratégie nouvelle, asse 
étendue dans l’espace et assez rapide dans le temps pow 
étre a l’échelle de leurs possibilités. Nul doute, d’ailleurs, que 
cette extension du rayon d’action de la force doive entrainer 
un vaste élargissement des théatres d’opération et, par suite, 
de profonds changements dans la conduite politique de confit. 
Le développement de la guerre mécanique, allant de pair avec 
celui de la guerre économique, impliquera la mise en activité 
de secteurs actuellement passifs sur la carte du monde. Mais 
e’est la une conséquence inévitable de l’évolution. Le tout 
est d’en tirer parti au profit de notre camp, au lieu d’en 
abandonner le bénéfice a l’ennemi. 

A aucun prix, le peuple frangais ne doit céder 4 Jillusion 
que l’immobilité militaire actuelle serait conforme au caractér 
de la guerre en cours. C’est le contraire qui est vrai. le 
moteur confére aux moyens de destruction modernes, une 
puissance, une vitesse, un rayon d’action, tels que le confit 
présent sera, tot ou tard, marqué par des mouvements, des 
surprises, des irruptions, des poursuites, dont l’ampleur e¢ 
la rapidité dépasseront infiniment celles des plus fulgurants 
événements du Passé. Beaucoup de signes annoncent déji 
ce déchainement des forces nouvelles. Tandis que le 
‘“* masses” francaise, allemande, anglaise, russe, etc. . . soit 
au total vingt millions d’hommes, se trouvent mobilisée 
depuis cing mois sans avoir nulle part et 4 aucun moment rien 
accompli de positif, on a vu la ruée des chars et l’assaut des 
avions anéantir en deux semaines une bonne armée de douz 
cent mille soldats ; on a vu maintes machines volantes faire 
planer la mort d’un bout a l’autre des grands pays belligérants; 
on a vu des navires agir sur toute l’étendue des mers ; on 4 
vu l’opinion publique de l’Ancien et du Nouveau monde 
s’intéresser passionnément aux manifestations de la force 


{ 
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mécanique, parce qu’elle y sent, d’instinct, l’essentiel de la 
puissance des armes. 

Ne nous y trompons pas! Le conflit qui est commencé 

urrait bien étre le plus étendu, le plus complexe, le plus 
violent, de tous ceux qui ravagérent la terre. La crise 
politique, économique, sociale, morale, dont il est issu revét 
me telle profondeur et présente un tel caractére d’ubiquité 
quelle aboutira fatalement 4 un bouleversement complet de 
la situation des peuples et de la structure des Etats. Or, 
obscure harmonie des choses procure 4 cette révolution un 
instrument militaire—l’armée des machines—exactement pro- 
portionné a ses colossales dimensions. I] est grand temps 
que la France en tire la conclusion. Comme toujours, c’est 
du creuset des batailles que sortira l’ordre nouveau et il sera 
fnalement rendu a chaque nation suivant les ceuvres de ses 
armes. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE. 


THE AGE OF MECHANISED FORCE 


4 
How many wars have started by a surprise for one at least 
of the combatants? At Crecy, feudal France, clashing 
tumultuously with disciplined English forces, suffered a total 
disaster. In 1805, the Austrians and Russians ; in 1806, the 
Prussians, bound by the formalism of antique evolutions, 
were wiped out by the rapid movements of the Grande Armée. 
In 1914, the battle of the frontiers revealed to our infantry 
the terrific power of fire. These events each show in their 


_ origin an error of pre-vision in regard to the effectiveness of the 
armaments and organisations about to be used in the conflict. 


In this war, the stagnation of land operations and on the 
Franco-German front has surprised most people. But this 
time the surprise does not arise from the sudden appearance 
of unexpected force, but from the inertia shown where activity 


had been expected. Yet there is nothing here which was not 


inevitable. 
On both sides the essential forces are composed of elements 
very similar to those of the last conflict, 7.e., a numerous 
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infantry, shouldering its arms, designed in an offensive to 
submerge the field of action in open war. An abundant 
artillery, to be mobilised in hastily constructed shelters jp 
order to fire at a six or seven miles range on an adversa 
more or less dug in ; lastly, means of transport and replenish. 
ment, railways, lorries, horse-drawn carts, all made for 
circulating on fixed routes, in the whole an army founded on 
numbers, based on men fighting on foot, tied to the roads 
which supply its needs, and of which the elements can be 
sheltered if they stay still, but which are very vulnerable 
if they move. In short, an army pretty nearly based on the 
system worked out by Carnot and Napoleon in the days when 
rifles had a range of 150 metres and fired twice a minute and 
guns fired sixty shots an hour at a range of 800 metres. This 
system has lost, in the hell of modern battles, its offensive 
power. 


Actually, the war of 1914-18 already showed the weakness 
of the mass system. Directly the front was established, from 
Switzerland to the North Sea, we saw for four years the 
strongest armies in the world strike each other in furious and 


costly battles, without obtaining any appreciable advance, | 


No doubt in the spring of 1918, thanks to an avalanche of 
heavy shells, the Germans got as far as Montdidier, Cassel 
and Chateau-Thierry and penetrated deeply into the British 
and French lines. But nowhere did their divisions, composed 
of infantry and artillery, succeed in exploiting this success, 
In the summer and autumn following Foch, having an immense 
material superiority, made the enemy retreat. But this 
progression, slow as it was—an average of 500 metres (1,785 
feet) a day was only possible because of a new weapon—the 
tank. And the Armistice came before the German army was 
totally disrupted. In short, we have to note a fearful dis- 
proportion between the losses borne by the nations in arms 
and the results, tactical, strategical and political, which this 
plan was able to produce. 


Afterwards, the new weapons which were developed 
tended to reduce the power of manceuvre and the force of this 
attack of massed armies. Besides the fact that automatic 
weapons and cannon have increased their range, precision and 
rapidity of fire to an extent which makes the progress of men 
under fire almost inconceivable, fortifications were constructed 
by the French and Germans for the whole length of their 
common frontier; and in continuation of this, continuous 


and deep lines backed by further strong positions, the whole | 


cemented and armoured. On these artillery, and even more 
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so infantry, can have practically no effect. Further, air 
forces and armoured cars have now such a potential of surprise 
and of destruction in regard to troops, batteries and convoys 
in the open, that in a battle any movement for them con- 
stitutes an immediate risk of annihilation. In reality, and 
unless there was overwhelming superiority, the army at present 
has only one thing to do, and that is to stay on the defensive. 
It was quite certain that neither of the adversaries confronting 
each other on the Western Front would destroy its virile 
population in Verdun-like assaults. 


Yet, in virtue of the natural law by which a perished 
aptitude is replaced by another, the power which has been 
lost by the mass has been transferred to a new system, thus 
fighting chariots have restored and multiplied the means of 
the offensive. Acting in three dimensions, moving about in 
each of the three elements more rapidly than any living thing, 
capable of carrying enormous weights in arms or armour, 
this mechanised power now has a preponderating position in 
the scale of war values. It comes to renew the arts of war 
which have been recently eclipsed. 


Not that the tank, the plane, the armoured car have any 
privilege of invulnerability. Human inventiveness, while 
perfecting weapons, also discovers how to defeat them. And 
against these weapons are the similar weapons of the enemy. 
Not that motor-fighters have alone resolved all the problems 
of battle. The artillery still has the duty of preparing and 
supporting the advance and of covering the pauses, and the 
infantry must clean up and occupy. But it is a fact that, 
compared with other arms, the motorised arm is endowed 
with a mobility and a self-protection which are literally 
incomparable, and that, in consequence, it is the essential 
instrument of manceuvre, of surprise and of attack. There 
can be no active enterprise—in modern war—save by the use 
of mechanised force. 


Now, up to the present, none of the adversaries has 
known how to weld their mechanised force into a system 
conceived, equipped, organised in such a way as to take a 
leading part in victory. Assuredly, both parties have planes 
and tanks, but in such feeble numbers, or of so restricted a 
power, and submitted to such timid regulations, that they 
would not even be able to break fortified enemy works. On 
each side, instead of creating a new instrument of war, the 
idea has been integrate the motor, which inaugurates a new 


| era, into the old system. The great enterprises; which it 
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would be possible to realise are reduced to certain episodal§ ceivab! 
and fragmental manceuvres. behind 

But the Germans have approached a rational conception} immob 
of war. For they begin the conflict with a large number off of Fra 
bombing planes and armed cars.- Their combined action inf habita 
Poland allowed them to sweep to victory in two weeks, a great} the st 
military state with 35 million inhabitants. A similar action perhay 
of the same order can, to-morrow, enable them to seize the} some 
lands they covet in Rumania, in Sweden, in Russia, in Asia policy 
Minor. But their present aeroplanes are too few, their tanks Ac 
too light, to break French resistance supported by the fortifi.| mecha 
cations of the Maginot Line. There is reason to believe that} ys thi 
Hitler’s Government now bitterly regrets that they did not} je ha 
transform the German army even more profoundly. No one§ move¢ 
can reasonably doubt that if Germany had had on September] F [jne, 
last year double her aviation, a thousand 100-ton tanks, three occu’ 
thousand of 50- or 30-ton tanks and six thousand of 20- or| jhe fa 
10-ton tanks, she could have crushed France. In 

As to us, we are attached even more solidly to antique 


notions, and we began the war with five million soldiers, mop 
but with an aviation in embryo and very few and very weak f i, m: 
tanks. And this modern force was not built, organised or} defer 
directed so as to strike far and quickly, but, on the contrary, mere 
to work as part of the inside of the mass system. Thus ou quali 


fighter (t.e., protective) planes alone counted, and our} The. 
armoured cars were mostly light and were dispersed in small f jnto 
numbers among the infantry. 

We could, therefore, not possibly help our Eastern allies, 
either directly or indirectly. The same military institutions} [py t} 
which on March 7, 1936, kept us immobile, which when Austria 
was annexed by Germany held us to total inertia, which in | 
September, 1938, in March, 1939, forced us to abandon the} The: 
Czechs, fatally constrained us to watch from a distance last 
September the progress of the German hordes over Poland, 
without being able to do more than follow on the map the can) 
victorious march of the enemy. 


 - posi 
To tell the truth, the system of the nation in arms, which | | 
can do nothing but stand on the defensive, was able, until the} 79% 
present conflict, to appear to justify itself by the argument| chai 
that for pacific France all that was needed was the defence) ”0 | 
of the territory. In fact, that was the only aim of the funda-| _ 
mental laws which in 1927 and 1928 fixed the military organi- | vm 
sations of the country. If we took no interest in what me 
happened elsewhere in the world it would be, a priori, con-| ma 
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ceivable that we should limit our efforts to holding our front 
behind our fortifications. By holding our active population 
immobile and armed, by sinking in cement the entire fortune 
of France, by emptying our towns and villages of their in- 
habitants, so as to protect them, by adopting for good-and-all 
the strategic arm of receiving blows without returning them, 
perhaps we could succeed in maintaining our frontiers for 
some time. But we cannot doubt that the result of such a 
policy would be precarious. 

Actually, if the enemy has not yet created a sufficient 
mechanised force to break our line of defence, everything makes 
us think that he is working at it. The striking success which 
he had, thanks to motors, in Poland must encourage him to 
move on in the new path. Now we have to realise that the Maginot 
Line, however re-inforced, however much infantry and artillery 
occupy it, or rest on it, can be crossed. That is, in the long run, 
the fate of all fortifications. 

In this particular case it happens that the appropriate 
means of attack exist. Technical design and modern industry 
are capable, at the moment, of building tanks which, employed 
in mass, as they should be, would be able to overcome our 
defences both passive and active. For these war engines it is 
merely a question of arms, armour and length of run, all 
qualities which it is easy to give them with a right tonnage. 
The old struggle between guns and armour is now transposed 
into a combat between tanks and fortresses. Just as, before, 
every trench, however deep, was in time found by guns, so 
nowadays tanks can be built to get over any known obstacle. 
In this field a mass of armoured cars, supported by a mass of 
planes, possesses the immense advantages over artillery, of 
being able to concentrate, scatter and act with little delay. 


They can follow up advantages rapidly and deeply, while 


guns require time both to place them, to supply them with 
munitions, and for the preparation of their fire, and they 
cannot themselves exploit the effect of their destructive power. 
As for moving on, as do tanks and planes, beyond the enemy’s 
position, the artillery is important. 

To put the matter briefly, the break-through of fortified 


| positions may, as the result of mechanised fighters, take on a 


character of surprise, a rhythm, a change in tactics, which have 
no relation to the old slow maneuvres of artillery. 

We thus see that the defending force which confines itself to 
immobile resistance of the old kind is vowed to disaster. Only 
mechanised force can meet and break mechanised force. The 
massive counter-attack of aerial and terrestrial mechanised 
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forces, directed against a mobile adversary, that is the immense 
power of modern defensive action. Even if we have been given 
as a limit to our action the frontiers of our territory, the creation 
of a power of shock, of maneuvring, of rapidity is imposed on us, 

But is such an attitude of indifference as to what goes on 
outside our frontiers possible in the war in which we are 
engaged ? French military activity has been, at all times, a 
necessary condition of European equilibrium. If this balance 
is at present out of order, the reason evidently is that we 
have been passive. Should this passivity persist, nothing 
will prevent German hegemony from continuous advances, 
Certain of not being thrust back from the Siegfried position, 
the Germans will have to-day, as yesterday, the power of 
carrying their efforts further. But how will the Cape, which 
comprises on the western edge of the Continent the territory 
of France, how will this land preserve its integrity in the 
presence of a conqueror who has seized all the strength needed 
to complete his own? Already the enslavement of Austria, 
of Czechoslovakia, of Poland has added a third to the industrial 
strength of the Reich. In making vassals of Hungary, 
Rumania, Ukrainia, Germany can double her agricultural 
resources. And as for raw materials, nearly all are at hand: 
iron in Sweden, nickel in Norway and in Finland, cotton in 
Turkestan ; petrol in the Balkans, in the Caucasus, in France. 

In the present conflict, as in all former ones, to be inert is 
to be beaten. In order to place ourselves in a position where 
we can act and no longer simply endure, it is necessary to 
create a new military instrument. 

Mechanised force on land, in the air, at sea, would allow 
us to preserve ourselves from further German attacks, to seize 
in her neighbourhood strategical points and bases, to expel her 
from the places she has taken, to blockade her, to bombard her, 
in fact to pierce her with our arms from all sides. 

Further, the forced inaction of the mass system runs the 
risk of dangerous consequences in the nation and in the army. 
The prolonged maintenance under arms of nearly the whole 
active population of the country may be accepted by the 
citizens of a country when they see its necessity. So it was 
in the Revolution, against which Europe was coalesced, and 
during the last war when the Germans were at Noyon. Then 
the masses were conscious that they were indispensable to 
the salvation of the country, of which the military operations 
often gave them a bloody proof. But in this present war 
no proof of this kind has been seen. Five million Frenchmen, 
young and active, have been for long months—and will be 
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for how many more months ?—in cantonments and depdts, 
ynused in any military sense. The confused feeling of helpless- 
ness engendered by the present system in some of the military 
chiefs since they do not use the army either in one way or another, 
begins to penetrate to the whole nation in arms. 


To speak the truth, some of those actually under arms 
deny that they are doing anything of value: many ask if 
there is any proportions between the use of their military 
grvice and the immense dislocation caused by their uprooting 
fom their ordinary work. Everyone is the prey of boredom. 
The High Command endeavours to palliate this wasting 
away of good will. The troops are occupied with work and 
exercises, their comforts and amusements are attended to, 
reminders come from time to time that a German offensive 
menaces. Leave is given, efforts to renew patience are made. 
But this state of things cannot indefinitely endure. In its 
principle the levée en masse is the answer to great military 
blows, immediate dangers, brutal necessities. No one can 
doubt that if the present system is not soon radically altered 
we shall be obliged to undertake military enterprises without 
any hope of success, simply to justify mobilisation, or else 
we shall witness a great loss of morale both in the army 
and the nation. Finally, it seems already that modern 
warfare, in so far as it is ‘‘ total’ war, cannot exist alongside 
the permanent maintenance under arms of the greater number 
of active citizens. No people to-day can maintain a long 
struggle without a vast extension of economic activities. The 
manufacture of armaments, subsidiary industries, transport, 
defensive works, have all to be on a vast scale. Then there 
is agriculture to be maintained and developed in order to get 
a better fed people, and it is not possible to leave a number 
of industries necessary to the people to die, nor must we 
check the exchange of goods within the Empire. Finally, 
immense quantities of raw materials, arms, manufactured 
goods, have to be bought abroad. Credit is dead and the 


' reserve of gold is not inexhaustible, even supposing that the 
_ States we buy from are ready to go on taking the yellow 


metal. Therefore we have, at whatever cost, to go on 
exporting more than ever. And, as the days pass, we find 
the country’s need for technicians and workmen. Mobilisation 
had hardly been completed when there began a reflux of the 
men from the front. Whether we like it or not, this move- 
ment is only in its infancy. Formerly the nation at war 
needed its masses on the battle front : nowadays, in total war, 
we require these masses to be at work. 
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III. 

Thus, the struggle in which we are engaged demands 
thorough reform of our military system. Activity is ap 
essential of victory, and as mechanisation in our times creates 
mobility, it is this which we must create, organise, employ; 
the men mobilised must only be kept at the front in such 
numbers as are compatible with the necessity of our economic 
warfare. We have to create an instrument of power and of 
movement which will be the focus of our action, and in which 
the separate units still maintained in our present system 
will have to help according to their aptitudes. 


Such a reform would mean, first of all, a great manu. 
facturing effort. From the moment when we decide to change 
the character of the war by using mechanised force, the scope 
and pace of our constructive war manufacture must be 
entirely altered. We are moving that way. In the expendi- 
ture on armaments, that on planes and tanks marks each 
month a rapid increase. But instead of allowing ourselves 
to be slowly pulled in this direction, it would be better to aim 
at once at the maximum. The activity of French and British 
industry should be multiplied in regard to these machines, 
and purchase from America should be greatly increased. We 
must do as much in scientific and technical effort, research, 
invention, experiment must be fostered. Our people, who 
were pioneers in the invention of planes, armoured cars and 
armoured ships, should not be tied to the military timidity 
which has prevented the use of modern inventions. 


While the principal effort of our technical work and our 
manufactures should systematically work on the material of 
modern weapons. These new unities should have the pick in 
the personnel of the army, the complexity of the weapons, 
their vast cost, their extreme relative importance, the con- 
ditions under which they are used, make it necessary that 
they should be served and commanded by the best we have. 
All the nation’s most ardent, strongest, purest sons should be 
incorporated in the mechanised French force. And, from 
such an élite will come, by emulation and by honour, those 
exploits to which such arms lend themselves. There can be, 
certainly will be, recreated in this force the old sporting spirit | 
of war, of which we already see the first fruits in certain gallant 
aerial squadrons. In all times the art of war has transformed 
into power of combat the tendencies of the age. The great 
victories of an age which is absorbed by tournaments and 
machinery, will undoubtedly be won by motors and by 
champions. Nevertheless, it will not be enough to align | 
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inumerable rapid and powerful engines, nor to create to serve 
them squadrons of fine officers and mechanicians. Nothing 
essential will have been accomplished until the mechanical 
forces are separated from the other arms and are organised for 
their own action. As the essential part of all autonomous 
enterprise is unity, our mechanised forces must be estab- 
lished in vast unities, endowed with all known means. 
The navy already has independence, and the air force begins 
to have it. But our land mechanised forces are still fettered, 
and we have, or shall have, certain mechanised divisions, 
some called “‘ light,” others “‘ armoured.”’ But these are only 
supposed to support and complement existing military 
formations. 

It is a question now not of multiplying these existing 
machines, but of reorganising them with a view to an autono- 
mous force freed from the slow rhythm and the narrow range 
of other military formations. On land what are required 
are line divisions, and light divisions each with sufficiently 
numerous and powerful tanks, with mechanised infantry, 
with armoured artillery, in order to maintain the battle. 
Each equipped for making a breach or for passing any obstacles 
and with special outriding vehicles to clear roads for transport 
and revictualling. 

In the air we require units of fighters capable of taking 
up their place in the sky so that they may fall upon the 
enemy on the ground or on the sea ; and at the same time we 
must have long range bombers destined for the destruction 
of military and economic objectives. The union of these 
great terrestrial and aerial forces will permit great breaches 
to be made in the enemies front, great manceuvres, and then 
deep penetration which constitutes the main tactic of 
mechanised formations provided they are concentrated in 
one command. 

Lastly, from this combination of modern elements on 
land, sea and in the air, a new strategy must come, wide 
enough in space and rapid enough in time to be on the scale 
of what modern invention allows. This extension of the field 
of action and of force would, no doubt, bring a vast extension 
of the theatre of war and profound changes in the political 
conduct of the conflict. Mechanised war, going hand in hand 
with that of economic warfare, will start into activity parts 


_ of the world which now look on. That is an inevitable conse- 


quence of evolution. The important thing is to get the 
benefit of this modern strength for our side instead of leaving 
it to the enemy. The French people must on no account 
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yield to the delusion that the present military immobility j 
necessarily a characteristic of war. The contrary is the truth, 
The petrol engine confers on modern destructive weapons , 
power, a pace, a range, such that this present conflict must 
sooner or later—be marked by movements, surprises, irrup. 
tions, pursuits of which the scale and rapidity will indefinite 
surpass even the most overwhelming past events. Many 
signs already announce this unleashing of new forces. Whik 
the “ masses”’ French, German, English, Russian, etc., , 
total of some 20 millions of men, have been mobilised for fiye 
months without having done anything serious anywher, 
we have seen an avalanche of tanks and an assault of plane 
in two weeks wipe out a good army of 1,200,000 men; we 
have also seen many planes threaten, from one end to another, 
the great warring countries ; we have seen ships at work on 
the whole width of the ocean ; we have seen that public opinion 
in the old and new worlds is watching with deep interest the 
beginning of mechanical warfare because these people feel, 
by instinct, the essential power of these arms. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves! The conflict which has 
begun may be the most widespread, the most complex, the 
most violent of all which have ever ravaged the earth. The 
political, economical, social and moral issues involved have 
such a depth and present such universal characteristics that the 
war must result in a complete change in the situation both of 
peoples and of States. Now, the powers that rule us have 
given to this world-wide revolution a military instrument— 
the mechanisation of armies—in proportion to its vast 
dimensions. It is high time that France drew the necessary 
conclusions. As always, it is from the crucible of battle that 
a new order will emerge, and to each of the nations will be 
given according to the power and success of her arms. 


(Translated from General de Gaulle’s memorandum printed on 
preceding pages.) 


THE WAR AT SEA 


From RETROSPECT TO PROSPECT 


In a former article the conditions of the war at sea to-day 
were compared with those of 1914-18. From that com- 
parison of past and present the mind is directed to the future 
—to speculation upon possibilities or to prophecy according 
to individual bent. It is difficult, however, to write usefully 
of the actual course of future events of the war at sea. Unless 
the writer is fully seized of all the relevant features of the 
situation, the full results and effects of past events, and the 
resources of both sides, his comments can be based upon 
speculation only, and can therefore have no real value. If, 
on the other hand, he is able by reason of his full knowledge 
to write authoritatively of what courses of action may or 
should be adopted by our own forces, his comments would 
undoubtedly be of such value to the enemy as to prejudice 
not only the success of the particular operations he advocates 
but even the whole national cause. All that the writer on 
naval affairs can usefully do is, therefore, by drawing attention 
to certain general conditions which govern the course of sea 
operations of war but which are too often unknown to or 
ignored by the public, to point out what is and what is not 
possible to sea forces ; to indicate at least not only the sort 
of course that events at sea may take, but also the sort of 
effects that sea power cannot bring about. 

The comparison of 1914-18 with 1939-40 almost inevitably 
lays principal stress on the differences between the conditions 
obtaining at sea in the two wars; but it must not be over- 
looked that if it is the differences that are most apparent, it 
is because they are on the surface. If one delves deeper for 
the principles underlying the conduct of war at sea they are 
found to be unchanged to-day, as they were in the century 
preceding 1914. 

This may, perhaps, be the cause of disappointment to 
eager spirits, to those with active minds. How often, for 
instance, one hears the complaints that the direction of the 
war at sea lacks inspiration or initiative, that while the spirit 
of the Navy, of officers and men, is incomparable and un- 
conquerable, that they will carry through with the inimitable 
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perseverance, courage and resource which ensure success jp 
any task laid upon them, that they will respond to every 
appeal to retrieve the results of the failure of others, yet 
those remarkable qualities are not being utilised as they 


should. The direction of the sea war presents the appearance | ; 


of merely waiting upon events, of drifting with the stream, 
and merely tackling situations as they arise, instead of taki 
control of the course of the war with the determination to 
seize and keep the initiative, and to fight the war to a conclu. 
sion after our own manner. It seems desirable to examine 
the basis of such complaints to determine whether they ar 
justified. 


For that purpose it is necessary to be quite clear as to 
what are the limitations as well as the capabilities of sea 
power. Sea power can give us command of the sea and 
command of the sea enables us to deny its use to the enemy, 
while retaining it to the full for our own traffic, civil or 
military. But it cannot always of itself bring victory, though 
it alone may make victory possible. Mahan wrote that 
“ Those far distant, storm-beaten ships, on which the Grand 
Army never looked, stood between it and the dominion of 
the world.” So they did, but it needed a Peninsular War 
finally to bring victory over Napoleon. 


Sea power can control the sea and all that moves upon it; 
but it cannot occupy territory, or make itself directly felt by 
the inhabitants of any territory beyond the range of its guns, 
Its influence upon our enemies is negative rather than positive ; 
it can deny to them all the advantages, all the necessities 
even, for the enjoyment of which they are dependent upon 
the use of sea transport, but it can win no victories over them 
if they remove themselves from the sea and will not adven- 
ture upon it. Only so far as any enemy is susceptible to defeat 
by having his supplies from overseas shut off can sea power 
compass that defeat. 


It is true that all Powers are so susceptible to a marked 
degree. That they are so is not only demonstrable from a 


study of the sources of supply of all commodities which, ina 


modern civilised state, are now counted as necessities ; but it 
is also clearly proved by the frantic efforts to achieve self: 
sufficiency—autarky, to use the word that seems more| 
popular nowadays—made by those Powers which, regarding 


war as a normal instrument of national policy, have been bent | 


upon aggression and aggrandisement by conquest. But a 


nation beleaguered by sea power, like an invested fortress, | 


can hold out for a long time by the expedient of its citizens 
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tightening their belts. The hardships of a blockaded totali- 
tarian State fall chiefly upon those classes of its population 
that have the least say in the direction of its policy ; its rulers 
themselves, indeed, may well avoid them to the last. Hence 
it is that the economic pressure of sea power is slow in its 
efects. They can be delayed by profuse previous prepar- 
ation on the part of the enemy, and by his internal adminis- 
trative measures. But they cannot be avoided in the end. 


They can also be delayed by the process of robbing 
henroosts. Cut off from the world by the operation of British 
sea power, Hitler, like Napoleon, has thought to evade the 
effects of that stranglehold by overrunning adjacent would-be 
neutral countries. The shameless looting by Germany of 
Norwegian, Danish, Dutch and Belgian accumulated stocks 
and supplies of all sorts is common knowledge, as is the Ger- 
man enforcement of rationing, whereby shortage of essentials 
falls upon all people rather than the self-styled herrenvolk. 
By these expedients, no doubt, Hitler hopes to gain time to 
compass our defeat by other means before the inexorable 
working of sea power compasses his own. 

If sea power, however, is of itself unable to achieve 
victory except by indirect and slow-working means, it is the 
agent by which more direct and rapid methods are made 
available. It was the Peninsular War which finally brought 
about the downfall of Napoleon’s attempts at world dominion; 
and the Peninsular War was made possible by British com- 
mand of the sea. Wellington was under no illusions on that 
point, and it is on record that he himself once explained to a 
questioner that, thanks to it, each advance he made in the 
latter stages of that war enabled him to shorten his lines of 
communication. Sea power enabled British strength to be 
thrown into the Peninsula as soon as it became evident that 
that was the place where it could best be exerted. In the 
same way, in 1914-18, it made possible the conduct of the 
campaigns in Palestine and Macedonia, the places where the 
collapse of the enemy first started. Yet however overwhelm- 
ing command of the sea may be, it will be seen that full 
advantage to be reaped from it must await the provision— 
and success—of the arm which alone can win victories direct, 


_ but whose transport to and employment at the decisive point 


sea power alone can ensure. 

Before, therefore, any ardent critic finds fault with the 
direction of the sea war on the score of its standing still 
instead of moving forward, awaiting events instead of con- 
trolling them, riding out the storm rather than riding the 
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whirlwind, he should be very sure that the other weapons 
which it is the function of sea power to wield are ready and 
available. If they are not, it is not the sea direction that is 
at fault in that respect. None can draw a sword that is not 
yet forged. 


Sea power made it possible for the British Army to be 
in France where, it seemed a year ago, it could best exert 
the British military effort. When the collapse of our Allies 
left it unable to do that, sea power snatched it almost intact 
from what appeared for a moment to be almost certain 
annihilation, at the cost of the loss of its equipment. Sea 
power has transported hundreds of thousands of the finest 
troops in the world across oceans without the loss of a man 
during the period of Imperial mobilization. It has built up 
the great British force in the Middle East, and no more than a 
few weeks ago has reinforced it in the teeth of the full strength 
of one of our two enemies. It will once more, as it did in 
1808, enable a British Army, when again available in full 
strength and equipment, to exert its strength where that can 
be done to the best advantage, as soon as the opportunity 
for its decisive employment materializes. 


The ardent critic, however, may direct his strictures not 
thus to the consideration of combined strategy but to the 
conduct of the sea affair alone. He sees British sea traffic 
assailed by mine and U-boat, by air bombing, by gunfire 
in the narrow seas, by “ E-boats ’—a useful contraction for 
the polysyllabic “motor torpedo-boats ”’—and complains 
that the Admiralty appear to have no ideas beyond awaiting 
each fresh attack and devising defence, more or less effective, 
against it when it develops. Again he would like to see the 
initiative in our hands, the British Navy controlling events 
rather than waiting on them, forcing the pace rather than 
accepting the ignominious position of merely following its 
enemy’s lead and allowing its operations to be governed by 
his. 

Such criticism might conceivably be justified in the realm 
of combined strategy—a point to which I shall return later— 
but the grounds cited in the summarized version of it in the 
preceding paragraph are in reality wholly insufficient to prove 
the case ; for they cover only half the ground. The function 
of sea power is twofold: to deny the use of the seas to the 
traffic of our enemies, and to ensure the full use of them to 
our own. The critic who founds his case for condemning 
our sea leadership upon alleged lack of inspiration and energy 
in the conduct of one half of the Navy’s functions, while 
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entirely ignoring its complete success in the discharge of the 
other half, cannot be adjudged to have made out his case. 

The fact is to-day that the enemies’ flags have disappeared 
from the seas from the date of the entry of each into the war. 
German sea traffic survives, it is true, in the Baltic and 
Kattegat, though even there it is severely hampered by 
British mining operations. It survives spasmodically on the 
route between German ports and the Norwegian North Sea 
east; though only with difficulty. British men-of-war, 
sibmarines and aircraft have taken a heavy toll of it even in 
those sheltered waters which offer such unrivalled facilities for 
concealment and evasion. But there is none in the outer 
gas, and Germany has lost by capture, scuttling to avoid 
apture, and sinking, over 920,000 tons of merchant shipping 
since the outbreak of war. 

The same is true of Italy. By choosing her time with 
are, Italy is probably able to pass occasional ships across 
the narrow neck of the central Mediterranean between Sicily 
and Tripoli ; and to move ships with even greater care in the 
more enclosed waters of the Adriatic. But outside those 
limits no Italian shipping plies. No foreign supplies reach 
Germany and Italy, or the countries under German tyranny, 
except those which can come to them overland. Thus is one 
half of the Navy’s task performed to perfection. 

In respect of the other half, it must be realized that the 
problem of ensuring the free use of the seas to British traffic 
isone wholly of defence. It does not lend itself to originality. 
There is only one way of protecting sea traffic against interrup- 
tion by an enemy in war, whether the enemy acts as civilized 
men do and operates by capture, or acts as a savage by 
indiscriminate sinking without warning—that is, to engage 
and destroy the attackers. The obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of that end—the difficulty of locating the attacker— 
can be overcome in most circumstances by the method of 
convoy, whereby the defenders are placed in the one position 
where they can be quite certain of finding the attackers— 
alongside the latter’s quarry. 

This part of the task does not offer any scope for initiative 
—except in the material sphere, in devising new weapons and 
new and more effective methods of using them. In that 
respect the Navy has shown no shortcomings—one need only 
quote as an example its development of the Asdic andj the 
great execution it has done against German U-boats and 
Italian submarines through the skilful employment of that 
remarkable device. The initiative in this sphere lies inevitably 
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with the attacker. The sea traffic of Britain is always there, y 
perennial target for any new form of attack the enemy may 
succeed in devising. Against those which are known, pro. 
vision can be made for defence—as was done in the case of 
the U-boat and the ocean raider. Against those that could 


be foreseen, some provision for defence could also be made,| ; 


but its efficacy could not be put to the test beforehand. Air 
attack by long-range bombers working from Germany are an 
example of the latter, against which, in the event, the defen 
provided by the anti-aircraft fire of the convoy escorts proved 
very effective. 


It seems probable that the intensification of attack by 
massed bombers and by E-boats, which the enemy possession 
of the French coast has made possible, was not foreseen so 
clearly—the collapse of France was certainly regarded, before 
it occurred, as a possibility which was very remote, even if 
it was taken into account at all. Magnetic mines were 
certainly not officially foreseen, though it is thought by some 
that they should have been; and there may be other new 
weapons, or new methods of using existing weapons, already 
devized by the enemy, though not yet known to us. It is 
impossible to foresee everything, and thus defence must 
inevitably in many cases lag behind the attack. But one 
thing is certain—there is no invincible weapon, “ against 
which there is no defence,” in the words of Hitler’s vain boast. 
Every weapon has its antidote, which is invariably called 
into existence by the appearance of the weapon itself. The 
magnetic mine is the latest and most striking example of 
this truth. 


In the purely naval sphere, that is to say, the charge of 
failure to exercise initiative does not lie—except, perhaps, in 
the one instance of the German invasion of Norway, where it 
has been urged that the action of Captain Warburton-Lee at 
Narvik could and should have been emulated in other ports 
and fjords. No navy has ever been able to achieve a decision 
against an enemy who will not take the sea, who submits 
without a struggle to command of the sea by his opponent; 
and no purely naval action, however bold and venturesome, 
can force the reluctant enemy to sea. Nor does the defensive 
task of ensuring the continuance of sea traffic, except in 
tactical methods, afford any scope for initiative and originality. 

The acquittal, however, is not necessarily complete. The 
fault, if there is fault to be found besides that already men- 
tioned, certainly does not lie at the naval door alone; but 
there would seem to be some ground, in the past conduct of 
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the war at least, for the allegation that there has been a 
failure of vision and initiative, for which the Navy must 
bear its share of the blame. Sea power lends itself to am- 
hibious operations, and indeed there has hardly been a war 
in our history in which we have not found occasion to engage 
in that form of warfare. Yet only too often, when the need 
has arisen, the amphibious force itself has proved to be non- 
existent, no proper preparation or special training having 
been undertaken in time. The latest example of this was no 
longer ago than the Dardanelles campaign of 1915. 

These two considerations, it has been urged, should surely 
have suggested to the high command the desirability of 
training units as an amphibious force and having the organisa- 
tion for a combined operation ready. It might not be 
practicable to do so in time of peace—though that is a 
debatable point—but at least on the outbreak of war it should 
surely have been undertaken. Yet seven months after that 
date, when the German invasion of Norway called urgently 
for the immediate landing of a British force in her defence— 
which might well have changed the whole course of the war 
ifit could have been done at once—once more the amphibious 
force was non-existent. It is to be hoped that that lesson 
has been taken to heart. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


Hep For BRITISH PRISONERS 

Amipst the heat of the battle we are now waging, we must 
not forget those whose early sacrifices enabled us to hold out 
when we were weak. Our men were taken prisoners by tens 
of thousands in France. They were fighting to cover the 
Dunkirk retreat, or they were surrounded and overcome later 
on their way to Western France. There are also airmen to 
whom we owe everything. ‘ Never,’ said Mr. Churchill, 
“did so many owe so much to so few.”” These men are now 
prisoners in Germany or in the countries Germany has 
enslaved. They are ill-clad, badly housed, underfed, ill- 
treated. The Red Cross endeavours to send them food. 
But there is another society, THE BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
Books AND GAMES FunD, which helps them to keep in spirits 
by sending sports equipment, games, books. Sir Hugh 
Walpole is the head. He asks for money—nothing in kind— 
gifts in kind are not allowed. 

We ask our readers to give and to give generously, thinking 
of all that these men endure for their country. The address 
is 574, Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BEFORE these lines appear in print the war will have bee 
in progress for over a year, a year that has brought man 
surprises, many disappointments and has taught the British 
people many valuable lessons. Circumstances have forced 
upon our people the realization that the security of the 
British Isles is not dependent upon the strength of European 
allies. Provided always, of course, that Britain maintains a 
powerful Navy and an equally powerful Air Force, the need 
of which, if peace is to be preserved, is another important 
lesson taught by this war. For the only hope of avoiding a 
third European blood bath will rest on the strength and 
striking power of Great Britain. 

The League of Nations as an instrument for maintaining 
peace and solving international problems was a complete 
failure and would be a failure again. International dis. 
armament has no success; a policy of appeasement brought 
nothing but contumely from the recipients of British 
goodwill, and almost led to disaster. What is there left for 
Britain to try, after this war, that will offer a reasonable 
guarantee of peace for the future ? Britain does not desire to 
extend her territorial possessions or acquire control of terti- 
tory on the Continent; nor does she desire to impose on 
other nations her own system of Government; but, on the 
other hand, she cannot allow any nation or combination of 
nations in Europe or elsewhere to’ menace her existence and 
her mode of life. We know, and the world has been given 
ample proof of the fact, that the principles of democracy 
offer mankind the only hope of freedom, independence and 
peace. To defend those principles against the onrush of 
barbarism the peoples of the British Empire are cheerfully 
and determinedly fighting the greatest war in history and 
to preserve those principles when the war is over the peoples 
of the British Empire must be prepared to make further 
sacrifices. Victory over Hitler’s armies will not of itself 
ensure lasting peace, for it will not change the nature and 
character of the German people. The only guarantee of 
peace—all other methods having failed—will be a powerful, 
heavily armed Britain, determined to pursue a strong and 
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inflexible policy aimed at the prevention of aggression, a 
policy that must be reinforced by ceaseless propaganda 
urging the benefits and advantages of democracy, freedom 
and national independence. ‘The financial burden that 
Britain would have to bear would be a heavy one and would 
not be lifted for a great many years, but if peace, freedom 
and security mean anything to the peoples of the British 
Empire—and we have abundant proof to-day that they do— 
they should be willing to share the burden with the people 
of Britain. 


Such a scheme, an all-embracing Empire scheme of 
preparedness and defence the cost of which could be borne 
in proportion to their population by Britain, the Dominions 
and Colonies—it would be unfair to base India’s contribution 
on her population—might meet with approval and a ready 
response in New Zealand, Canada and Australia, but not 
even General Smuts would dare to suggest that South Africa 
should participate in it. General Smuts ranged South Africa 
alongside the other countries of the Empire and brought it 
into the war, otherwise it would have been neutral actively 
on the side of Germany; he has gone beyond the limits 
imposed in the Defence Act of 1912 and has signed on scores 
of thousands of men prepared, on oath, “‘ to serve anywhere 
in Africa’; he has sent both airmen and troops to Kenya, 
though not in large numbers; he has spent £14,000,000 on 
war preparations this year and may ask Parliament to vote 
an equal amount, or more, to carry him through to the 
financial end in March ; he has co-operated with the British 
Government in starting an Empire air training school in 
South Africa—but he is still a long way from achieving national 
security or military efficiency. He is still further from 
achieving national unity. 


Those who know South Africa even superficially will 
realize that national unity on any vital matter concerning 
British interests is an unobtainable dream. The division and 
divergence of opinion is as great here as in Ireland, for it is 
racial as well as political. Neither General Smuts nor anyone 
who follows him as Prime Minister will be able to convert or 
to eradicate the extreme Nationalist element which is nur- 
tured in hatred of all things British, but the question many 
loyalists in South Africa are asking themselves to-day is 
whether General Smuts and his National Administration are 
adopting the best policy in dealing with this disloyal and 
traitorous section of the population? Admittedly it is a 
large section, but if the representation in Parliament is an 
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accurate guide, it does not represent half of the Afrikaans 
speaking people and therefore not more than a quarter of the 
total population of the Union. The Prime Minister, however, 
is pursuing a negative policy towards this pro-Germay 
section which is akin to the discredited policy of appease. 
ment, a policy that achieves no positive gains or advantage 
but yet does not eliminate or decrease the danger and the 
possibility of trouble. In order not to antagonise this dig. 
loyal element to the point of open rebellion, General Smuts 
has refrained from imposing conscription, has made no attempt 
to check republican or anti-British propaganda, either in the 
public service or amongst the general public, and has refrained 
from interning all enemy subjects and rounding-up the 
supporters of the Nazi organizations. 


Readers of The National Review will remember the almost 
fanatical defence of Hitler made by General Hertzog, leader 
of the Nationalist Party, in a speech in the Union Parliament 
in January. After the fall of Paris, General Hertzog wrotea 
letter to General Smuts demanding that the Union Govem. 
ment conclude a separate peace with Germany and Italy. 
After stating that the result of the Blitzkrieg in France 
proved to any reasonable man that it would be folly to 
continue the war against Germany and that Great Britain 
must lose, General Hertzog warned the Union Government 
that any “ further measure of compulsion in the prosecution 
of the war might cause far-reaching disturbances among the 
population, the responsibility for which would rest on the 
Government.” Following Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag 
on July 19, General Hertzog issued this statement: “It is 
clear to me that this opportunity offered to Britain and to wu 
cannot be rejected and that every effort ought to be made to 
make the fullest use of this opportunity so that a stop can be 
put to the further prosecution of the war which, so far as 
Britain and South Africa are concerned, has lost all reason 
and purpose as a result of this offer.” During the previous 
fortnight the Nationalist Party had held meetings throughout 
the Union demanding peace with Germany and Italy, and 
at each of these meetings the most virulent anti-British and 
seditious sentiments were voiced. This series of meeting 
culminated in a Nationalist rally at Bloemfontein on July 2) 
at which a resolution was passed demanding “ the conversiol 
of South Africa into a free Republic separated from the 
British Crown and Empire.” The Nationalist organ, Di 
Transvaaler, explained in a leading article what an Afrikaans 
Republic would be: “ It will be a republic in which ther 
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qill be no place for British public institutions. These things, 
hich are foreign to the spirit and wishes of the Afrikaaner 
people, will be annihilated to the very foundations. Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s negophilism and liberalism, which would wipe out 
all colour bars and would make the Afrikaaner a backboneless 
being ; Colonel Stallard’s imperialism, Mr. Madeley’s 
socialism. None of these will have a place in this Afrikaans 
republic. The spirit of people who are too afraid to speak 
about a republic will also find no entry in this republic. In 
economic policy this republic will be no milch-cow of Britain. 
It will be a republic in which the Chamber of Mines will not 
have authority. It will be a republic built up on the ideals 
and views of such men as Piet Retief, Paul Kruger and 
Marthinus Steyn... .” 


While full acknowledgment is made of the usefulness of 
free speech as a safety valve through which seditious steam 
can be let off, the possibility of it being used as a cloak to 
cover much more dangerous subversive activities cannot be 
overlooked, nor the danger overestimated, when behind all 
the activities of the Nationalist Party there is the organising 
ability and driving force of the Nazi organisation. It was 
only to be expected that South Africa, with its racial divisions 
and its hatred of Britain, would provide Hitler’s Fifth Column 
with a fruitful field and a great deal of evidence has been 
accumulated during the past year showing the widespread 
success that has attended the propagation of German ideals 
in South Africa. When war broke out about 400 agents of 
the Nazi Party in Germany were arrested and interned, 
but despite the year that has intervened, with the terrible 
lessons taught by events in Europe, there are still thousands 
of German subjects owing allegiance to Hitler who are free 
to come and go as they will in the Union without even having 
to report themselves to the police; letters in German go 
through the post and telephone conversations in German are 
carried on freely and without hindrance. Many more 
thousands of South Africans of German descent are confirmed 
and openly declared supporters of Germany and the Nazi 
system, and they, too, have few, if any, restrictions placed 
upon their movements or their activities. And behind this 
large and skilfully organised German bloc there is the civil 
service of the Union, which is riddled with traitors to the 
Union Government and to the British Empire, and those 
rabid Nationalists whose hatred of all things British is so 
great that they would be prepared to place South Africa under 
the German yoke and to leave to their children a heritage of 
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serfdom in order to see Britain humbled. There is both th 
material and the opportunity for internal strife on a scab 
far more dangerous and more widespread than the rebellio, 
of 1914. In every town and village in the country there j 
an active cell of the Nazi organisation or of its closely allied 
organisations, the Ossewa Brandwag and the various Afrikaans 
“ kultuur”” organisations. And the signs are not lacking 
that, despite the leniency and tolerance displayed by General 
Smuts, the storm will eventually burst. During July a series 
of bomb and dynamite explosions, causing serious damage to 
property, occurred on the Rand, and there are indications 
that the Mineworkers’ Union, now largely under Afrikaans 
domination, is preparing to make trouble. A demand fora 
war bonus, or an increase in wages, of 15 per cent. has been 
made—a demand it will be impossible to meet at a time when 
the Government is proposing to increase taxation to finance 
its war effort. The disturbance of the accepted ratio of 
European and Native mineworkers caused by the war is 
another point on which the Afrikaans section of the Mine. 
workers’ Union is laying great stress, and if a strike was 
called on either of these issues—both normally “ sound” 
trade union issues—the Government might find itself in a 
most difficult and unhappy position, because many of the 
larger trade unions, to whom the mineworkers would appeal 
for support, have a preponderance of Afrikaans-speaking 
members. And ceaselessly, in a hundred different ways, the 
Germans in the Union spur on the Afrikaners, fan their feelings 
of hatred and direct their activities. 


The attitude adopted by the Government, its ‘‘ go slow” 
policy, its tolerance of and leniency towards known and 
suspected traitors, is dictated by the belief held by the Prime 
Minister that as time passes more and more supporters of the 
Nationalist Party will be won over to his side. It is true 
that some Afrikaners who were at first opposed to South 
Africa’s participation in the war have changed their opinions 
since the invasion of Holland and Belgium, but their number 
is not great. General Smuts also has hopes of gaining sup- 
porters in consequence of the rift in the higher councils of the 
Nationalist Party on the question of republicanism—General 
Hertzog wants to do things in a constitutional way—but as all 
the leaders and deputy leaders of the Nationalist Party are 
strongly opposed to continuing the war and are all virulently 
and implacably anti-British, there is but little prospect of 
the Prime Minister’s hopes being realised. The nettle of 


rebellion and republicanism, on the thick stem of Nazism, is 
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sill firmly rooted in the bitter soil of hatred of all things 
British, and if this nettle is not to sting South Africa and the 
British Empire, General Smuts, in the end, will have to grasp 
it firmly and pull the stem out by the roots. The longer he 
delays, the greater will the danger become. 


In the military sphere the position in the Union is not so 
dark and cheerless as in the political sphere, but it is by no 
means as bright as many would like to see it. Units of the 
South African Air Force have been engaged in hostilities in 
Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland since Italy entered the war 
and have been ready waiting in Kenya for several months, 
but it was only at the end of the eleventh month of the war 
that the Union of South Africa was able to send its first 
contingent of infantry to Kenya—a contingent comprising 
about 6,000 men. When one considers the response made by 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada, this meagre effort of 
the Union’s is not impressive. The Government, and General 
Smuts in particular, is animated by a genuine desire to make 
the greatest possible effort to assist the British Empire in the 
prosecution of the war, but the experience of the past twelve 
months shows that the men on whom the Government relies 
to carry out its policy are not endowed with that same desire 
and determination to push ahead the organisation and 
development of the war effort; or else their efficiency does 
not match their enthusiasm. It will be realised, of course, 
that the Defence Department was faced with an enormous 
taskk when war broke out. Mr. Oswald Pirow, the former 
Minister of Defence, had left the country with but few modern 
war planes, with fewer heavy guns and with equipment for 
no more than a Brigade of troops. There were no stocks of 
ammunition, no shells and no arrangements for acquiring 
supplies. It was also unfortunate that when South Africa 
came into the market for these things Britain was absorbed 
in her own defences and the only other countries where 
supplies could be obtained were fully occupied in manufactur- 
ing for Britain and France. Even so, the efforts to raise and 
equip an army in South Africa have not been notable for 
efficiency and skill in organisation. There has been, and 
still is to a much greater extent than there should be at this 
stage of the campaign, confusion, indecision and lack of driving 
power, both in the Defence Department and in the department 
responsible for organising industry for the manufacture of 
war supplies. Far too little has been achieved in the in- 
dustrial field, though the necessity for intensive organisation 
and production was apparent from the start. The wrong 
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men are in charge, and experts in the production of arma. 
ments, with valuable experience in the last war, have been 
passed over. Even in war-time politics play a decisive part 
in appointments in South Africa. The Prime Minister has 
made a real effort to weed out the traitors and the not-go. 
enthusiastic supporters of his policy in the Defence Depart. 
ment, but the chief trouble here seems to be a lack of knowledge 
of the military requirements in a campaign of the magnitude 
of that we are now engaged upon, a lack of organising ability 
and a reluctance to make decisions and get things done quickly 
and thoroughly. South Africa’s war effort, in fact, is being 
organised and directed on lines too closely approximating 
Civil Service methods. 

Politics, as I have said, continue to play a dominatin 
part in South Africa, even when the country is faced with the 
possibility of war on its doorstep. General Smuts, for 
instance, might relish the idea of reinforcing his small army 
with a few divisions of Australian troops ; he might appreciate 
the assistance of British Staff Officers and technical experts 
in organising, training and equipping Union forces ; it may 
be that he would like to round up and intern all enemy aliens 
and to tackle the Nazi organisation in South Africa in a 
comprehensive and drastic manner ; it may be that the Prime 
Minister would like very much to deal more drastically 
with his own countrymen who are to-day spreading pro- 
German propaganda without cease ; it may be that General 
Smuts would like to impose conscription and to send an 
army of national proportions to assist British troops in 
North Africa; but none of these things is he doing for 
fear of the political repercussions and consequences, and 
for these reasons South Africa will not be able to play its 
full part with the other countries of the Empire in the war 
for freedom and independence. 


V. A. BARBER. 


MORE “GUILTY MEN” 


I. 

Tue little book entitled “‘ Guilty Men” by an anonymous 
witer who assumes the name of “ Cato,” published in July 
of the present year (Gollancz, 2s. 6d.), has achieved an immense 

pularity in spite of—or probably to some extent because 
of—the fact that it has been banned by some of the great 
distributing firms. Its popularity is not undeserved. It is 
written in a vigorous and pungent style ; it deals with a theme 
of surpassing national importance, namely, the scandal of 
British unreadiness for war in 1939 ; it is inspired by burning 
indignation and contempt; it picks out fifteen of the most 
prominent of British politicians of the past ten years and 
indicts them on damning and irrefutable evidence as “ Guilty 
Men.” Nothing more scathing or merciless has been written 
concerning blind leaders of the blind since Mr. L. M. Weir 
gave to the world his lurid chronicle of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald’s shortcomings—a book which “ Cato’s”’ effusion in 
many ways recalls. 

I do not wish here and now to say one word in defence of 
the “‘ Guilty Men ” indicted by “‘ Cato.” In the light of the 
horrors of the present war, which to no small extent are 
unquestionably due to their negligences and ignorances, no 
condemnation of their conduct of affairs can be too strongly 
expressed. Mr. Baldwin’s lethargy ; Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s gullibility ; Sir John Simon’s parsimony ; Lord Stan- 
hope’s neglect of the Navy ; Sir Samuel Hoare’s failure to 
maintain the Air Force; Sir Thomas Inskip’s lamentable 
ineffectiveness as Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence ; 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s paralysing pacifism—all these come 
in for a denunciation which the rising indignation of the 
Kingdom and the Empire recognises as well grounded.* 
The fact that “‘ Cato’s ’” book, in spite of the obstacles placed 
in the way of its circulation, passed through seventeen 
editions within six weeks of its publication, clearly indicates 
that it voices a widespread sentiment. 

* The culpability of “‘ Cato’s ” guilty men is enhanced by the fact that 
from 1929 onward, at every annual Conference of the Conservative Party, 
Lord Lloyd raised the problem of National Defence and secured the passage 


: a motion advocating adequate rearmament. Yet nothing effective was 
one. 
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II. 


The main defect of ‘‘ Cato’s”’ diatribe, however—and it 
is a deadly defect—is that it is grossly one-sided and partisan, 
All its “Guilty Men” are associated with the National 
Government established in 1931. To them, and to then 
alone, is attributed the unpardonable crime of sending our 
soldiers, our sailors, and our airmen into the most formidable 
conflict of all time inadequately equipped with the essential 
weapons of war. It was, it would appear, solely owing to 
their failure to do their duty that our armies in Norway and 
Flanders, scanty in numbers and defective in training, had 
to fight with their naked bodies against the multitudinous 
and highly mechanised hordes of the barbarians ; it was their 
fault alone, it would seem, that our men had not the tanks, 
the planes, the anti-aircraft guns necessary to enable them to 
hold their own, or even to save their lives. Similarly, it 
would seem, they, and only they, were responsible for the 
lamentable lack of cruisers in our Navy, which forced the 
Admiralty to send on patrol, to do the work of cruisers, 
unarmoured merchantmen, such as the Rawalpindi, doomed to 
destruction with all their crews, whenever they should meet 
an enemy warship. To them, and to them alone, apparently, 
was it due that our airmen were at the beginning of the war 
outnumbered ten to one by the Germans. 


Far be it from me to exonerate the “ Guilty Men ” of the 
National Government of 1931-9. They exercised the sovereign 
power ; they had behind them an obedient Parliament ; they 
were continuously warned by Mr. Churchill and others (among 
whom The National Review holds an eminent place) of the 
dangers into which they were allowing the country to drift. 
They held office, and they cannot evade the responsibility 
which office confers. But were they alone in guilt ? Were 
there no others who must share with them the blame for the 
disasters and humiliations of 1939-40? Is “‘ Cato” justified 
in his tendencious selection of offenders ? The answer to all 
these questions is: No. In a Democracy the Opposition 
necessarily shares responsibility with the Government. It 
is the alternative Government ; its policy is the rival to that 
of the Administration, and if its policy is obviously making 
a strong popular appeal, the Government, if it wishes to 
remain in power, is almost compelled to make compromises 
and concessions. From 1931 to 1935 the Opposition was 
committed to pacifism, and pacifism was sweeping the 
country. In 1933, for instance, a by-election at East Fulham 
was fought on the pacifist issue. The “ peace and disarma- 
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nent” candidate, Mr. J. C. Wilmot, turned a Conservative 
najority of 14,521 into a Labour majority of 4,840. Mr. 
Baldwin, commenting in 1936 with “ appalling candour ”’ on 


‘ Tihis colossal turnover, said, while admitting the country’s 


danger : 

“IT asked myself what chance was there of this 
country, where the feeling expressed at Fulham was so 
common, being so- changed in the next year or two that 
the country would give a mandate for rearmament ? 
Now supposing I had gone to the country (in 1935) and 
had said ‘ Germany is rearming ; we must rearm.’ Does 
anyone think that this pacific democracy of ours would 
have rallied to that cry ? Not at that moment. I cannot 
think of anything which would have made the loss of 
the election, from my point of view, more certain.’’* 


This appallingly candid confession does not exonerate 
Mr. Baldwin, but it does implicate his opponents. 

To enumerate even the chief of these opponents and to 
state the cases against them would require a volume at least 
as long as ‘‘ Cato’s.”” It must suffice here merely to mention, © 
frst, the main groups of ‘‘ Guilty Men” outside the circle 
of the National Government; and, secondly, some of the 
kading individuals who must stand with “ Cato’s”’ fifteen 
fr condemnation at the bar of historical judgment. 


III. 

(1) The Trade Unions. Until 1935 the Trade Unions 
steadily refused to render any assistance to the Government 
in its urgent task of reaarmament. They would not attempt 
to increase output ; they would not relax the least of their 
restrictive regulations. In 1933 the Trade Union Congress 
at Brighton passed the resolution : ‘‘ To organise among the 
workers an intensive campaign against war preparations.” 
Two years later, when the Italian attack on Abyssinia had 
caused alarm in labour breasts for the security of Soviet 
Russia, Mr. Lansbury, at that time leader of the Labour 
warty, evoked strong applause when at the Margate Congress 
e said : 

“Under no circumstances could I support the use of 
armed force, either by the League of Nations or by 
individual nations. I am an out and out pacifist, and 
could not support war of any kind.” 

Even in 1937, when the Nazi destruction of the German 
working-class associations had opened the eyes of the English 

* Quoted “Guilty Men,” p. 37. 
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trade union leaders to the menace of Hitler’s domination, , 
resolution was placed on the agenda of the Norwich Congreg 
to the effect that— 


“It would be a crime to support the arms policy of 
the National Government.” 


Finally, so late as February, 1939, large numbers of Trade 
Councils and Trade Union branches were refusing to assist 
the National Service Campaign.* 

(2) The Labour Party. From 1931 to 1935, under th 
leadership of Mr. Lansbury, the Labour Party was militantly 
pacifist. In October, 1933, Mr. Lansbury appealed to youn 
men to keep out of the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
suggested a General Strike if a declaration of war were in 
prospect.t A month later he cried: 


“Close every recruiting station, disband the Army, 
dismantle the Navy, and dismiss the Air Force. Say to 
the world, Do your worst.’’t 


At the Hastings Conference of the Labour Party that same 
year a resolution was passed under Mr. Lansbury’s inspir. 
ation— 

“To take no part in war and to resist it with the 
whole force of the Labour Movement,” and ‘“‘ to decide 
what steps—including a General Strike—are to be taken 
to organise the opposition of the working class in the 
event of war or threat of war.’’§ 


Next year, at the Southport Conference, another resolution 
was passed by an overwhelming majority, on a card vote, 
to the effect that the first work of the Labour Party on 
attaining power should be to carry a Peace Act, handing over 
the defence of the British Empire to the League of Nations. 
Among the supporters of this motion were Mr. Arthur Hender. 
son and Mr. C. R. Attlee.|| 

A change, however, came over the Labour Party in 1935 
owing to Italy’s attack on Abyssinia, German rearmament, 
Japan’s menace to China, and the apparent danger of a 
Fascist attack on Soviet Russia. Mr. Lansbury, of course, 
remained persistently pacificist. Not on any account, nor 
for anything, would he fight. He would rather liquidate the 
British Empire. Said he: 


* See Lists given in the New Leader for February 3, 1939, and following 
weeks. 

+ See Times, October 23, 1933. 

+ See Star, November 25, 1933. 

§ See Daily Herald, November 5, 1933. 

|| See Daily Herald, November 3, 1934. 
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“I should declare that, so far as Britain controlled 
them, narrows and other waterways, such as the Straits 
of Dover, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, and 
others, would be handed over to the League of Nations 
for international instead of national control, and that all 
air stations or airports under our control should be dealt 
with in the same manner.’’* 


Mr. Lansbury, however, had by then ceased to command 
the majority of the Labour Party. After a tremendous scene 
at the Brighton Conference in October, 1935, he was deposed 
from the leadership by a militant section, led by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin and Mr. Herbert Morrison, who carried a motion by a 
majority of 20 to 1 that sanctions should be imposed on Italy 
in defence of Abyssinia, even if sanctions should lead to war. 

Mr. Lansbury, nevertheless, still retained the zealous 
support of a powerful minority of the Congress ; so the result 
of the victory of the sanctionists was a deep and disintegrating 
schism in the Labour ranks. It was not a simple dichotomy. 
There were at least four sections: (1) Mr. Lansbury and his 
faction would not fight for anything in any circumstances ; 
(2) Sir Stafford Cripps and his band of revolutionary followers 
would fight for Socialism, but for nothing else ; (3) Mr. Attlee 
and a League of Nations groups would fight for collective 
security, but not for Britain or the Empire; (4) a small 
remnant, modest and insignificant, would be prepared even 
to defend hearth and home against invasion.t 

This acute dissension in the Labour ranks became still 
more marked when the Government, in view of the menace 
of the international situation, brought in its belated and 
modest rearmament proposals. Mr. C. R. Attlee, who had 
succeeded Mr. Lansbury as leader of the Labour Party, took 
up a most extraordinary position ; while urging the imposition 
of sanctions upon Italy, he proclaimed that— 

“the Labour Party in the House of Commons has 
steadily opposed, and will continue to oppose, the 
rearmament proposals of the Government.’’} 


And this attitude of uncompromising opposition to the 
Government’s rearmament proposals was the one adopted by 


*See Daily Herald, September 14, 1935. 

+ See House of Commons Debates, March 10, 1936. 

{It is noteworthy that every year from 1925 to 1936—except 1929-31 
when they were in office—the Labour Party in Parliament voted regularly 
against the provision of money necessary for the upkeep of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Nay, more and worse, even in 1930, Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, stopped all new naval building, and boasted 
that he had saved £4,000,000 for ‘‘ social reform.” 
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the bulk of the Labour Press—e.g., the Daily Herald, the 
News Chronicle, the Star, Reynold’s News—and still mor 
belligerently by the organs of the more extreme factions, such 
as Forward and the New Leader. 

(3) The Independent Labour Party. Of these extreme 
factions, the I.L.P.—founded by Mr. Keir Hardie in 1893 
and now led by Mr. James Maxton—is the most influential] 
and important. Although a constant inciter to class war, it 
has always been pacificist in international affairs. It has no 
interest in the British Empire: said Mr. Keir Hardie : “ The 
loss of the Empire would hasten the advent of Socialism.” 
In 1929 at its Conference in Carlisle, the 1.L.P. carried 
resolution by 160 votes to 125 instructing its representatives 
in Parliament to oppose all credits for Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Six years later it discussed the question “‘ How to 
Stop War,” and it decided : (a) before war was declared, to 
oppose all preparations, to vote against all credits, to support 
pacificist propaganda, and to organise its members for a 
General Strike ; (6) when war was declared, to foment massed 
resistance to it in conjunction with the working-class of the 
enemy nation, and to endeavour to precipitate the universal 
social revolution. In 1938 the I.L.P. denounced the Trade 
Union Congress and the majority of the Labour Party for 
having abandoned its former policy of “‘ No More War.” At 
the beginning of the next year it took the lead in resisting 
the introduction of conscription into Britain, and later in 
the year, when Hitler had actually embarked on his career 
of violent aggression, it organised, in alliance with the Peace 
Pledge Union, a “‘ Stop the War ”’ movement. 

(4) The Socialist League. Of the Socialist League and its 
opposition to the Government’s rearmament programme, it 
is not necessary to say much, since the League, happily, has 
ceased to exist. Nevertheless, it may be useful to quote one 
or two sayings of its founder and leader, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
since they show the extraordinary inconsistencies into which 
political passion can plunge its victims. In 1933 Sir Stafford 
seemed to be purely pacificist. At Bristol that year he said: 

“TI think we ought to warn the Government that in 
no circumstances will we go to war. There is only one 
way in which we can make that threat effective, and that 
is to call a General Strike.’’* 


Yet in 1935 he was eager to fight Japan in the interest of 
China, and before the year was out he was calling for militant 
action against Italy in the interest of Abyssinia. All the 


* See Daily Herald, October 30, 1935. 
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gme, in February, 1936, he urged that ‘‘ every possible effort 
should be made to stop recruiting for the armed forces.”’* 
Was there ever a clearer enunciation of the insane policy of 
“War Without Weapons ”’ ? 

(5) The Communists. The Communists, of course, are not 
opposed to war as such. It is one of the recognised instru- 
ments of their policy, and the Soviet Union, under whose 
patronage and direction they work, is the most heavily 
amed, and one of the most militant States on earth. Never- 
theless, in Britain, the attitude of the Communists has been 
me of persistent opposition to rearmament or preparation 
fr defence. Everything, in fact, tending to strengthen the 
National Government, or to weaken the forces massing for 
the class war has met with their violent antagonism. Their 
methods have been subterranean and subversive. They have 
fomented disaffection in the Army and Navy, even entering 
them for this purpose ; they were, for instance, at the back 
of the lamentable Invergordon mutiny of 1931. They have 
hindered recruiting, stirred up and organised strikes in 
munition factories, encouraged sabotage, done everything in 
their power to render Britain impotent. It was, indeed, 
their subversive operations that made necessary the Sedition 
Act of 1934. They naturally opposed with extreme vehemence 


{the Conscription Bill of 1939, but, when, in spite of them, it 


was passed, they took counsel how they might capture the 
conscript army and use it to effect the Social Revolution.f 
(6) The County and Borough Councils with Labour Majorities. 
The anti-national activities of the five political organisations 
dealt with above have been most evidently employed when 
their members have secured majorities in local governing 
bodies. A volume would be required to detail the misguided 
measures of the Labour-ridden local authorities up and down 
Britain. Here it must suffice briefly to mention some of the 
doings of the London County Council since the Labour victory 
in 1934. They are peculiarly significant because the L.C.C. 
was led by Mr. Herbert Morrison, now the energetic Minister 


‘lof Supply. It is universally admitted that Mr. Morrison has 


been more successful than any preceding Minister in per- 
suading trade unionists to suspend their restrictive regulations 
and in securing an increased output of munitions. He 
told the workers plainly what would happen to them and 
their unions if Hitler were to conquer and occupy Britain. 
For the sake of trade unionism and socialism, if not for the 


*See Forward, October 3, 1936. 
+ See Advice to Conscripts, in Daily Worker, May 24, 1939. 
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sake of Britain and the Empire, he has got them to “ go to 
it.”’ Nevertheless, until he was admitted to the ranks of the 
Ministry, his influence, particularly as exercised in the L.C.C., 
was distinctly anti-patriotic. Under his direction, for example, 
the L.C.C., or its Committees, abolished the celebration of 
Empire Day in its schools; decided not to sanction the 
maintenance of Cadet Corps or Officers’ Training Corps; 
refused to assist in military pageants or tattoos ; declined the 
use of schools for purposes of recruiting or drill; withdrew 
grants for scholarships to enable boys to become officers in 
the Royal Navy ; denied permission to children in schools to 
attend lectures on the Navy ; banned (in 1936) the circulation 
in the schools of Earl Beatty’s Empire Day message. Mr. 
Morrison himself said (at Islington on March 22, 1935) : 

‘“* The Labour majority had to take into account that 
a large number of parents, and a growing body of public 
opinion, have a deep objection to the military training 
of the young.” 

So lately as March, 1939, his faithful follower, Mrs. Lowe, 
Chairman of the L.C.C. Education Committee, in refusing to 
sanction a grant of £1,000 to re-establish the Cadet Corps, 
said that— 

“Cadet Corps led boys to be much more military 
than they need be, and she hoped that they would never 
again be introduced.” 

(7) The League of Nations Union. To trace the deleterious 
influence of the L.N.U. would also demand a volume. This 
Union was started in 1920 as a non-party organisation with 
the laudable purpose of making the work of the League known, 


and of winning popular support for it. Unfortunately, it 


gradually passed under the control of pacificists, cosmopoli- 
tans, socialists, and cranks, with the result that from 1931 
onward it became increasingly anti-Governmental and anti- 
national ; it deprecated recruiting ; above all, it took a leading 
part in organising the deplorable “‘ Peace Ballot ” of 1934-35, 
which did more than anything else to paralyse the timid 
Baldwin-MacDonald Government, and to fill thefaggressive 
Dictators with the conviction that no matter what they did, 
Britain neither would not nor could stop them. 

(8) The Peace Pledge Union and other Pacificist Bodies. 
Finally, beside the above-mentioned bodies whose antagonism 
to the policy of adequate rearmament was merely ancillary 
to their main purposes, there were the numerous peace 
societies whose primary and openly-avowed object was, in 
various degrees, disarmament and non-resistance. The cur- 
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rent issue of the Peace Year Book, published by the National 
Peace Council, gives a list of 51 of these organisations, of 
which the most powerful and the most pernicious is the Peace 
Pledge Union established in 1934 by the saintly but irrational 
Canon H. R. L. Sheppard. These bodies in general, and the 
P.P.U. in particular, derive their power for evil from the fact 
that they appeal to so much that is good in human nature. 
As one reads their passionate propaganda, one is reminded of 
Shakespeare’s saying— 

‘* No damned error but some sober brow 

Will bless it and approve it with a text.” 
During the years 1934-9 their energy, inspired by genuine 
but misguided zeal, was enormous. The P.P.U. in 1936 
boasted that for every recruit enlisted in the armed forces of 
the nation, there were four who signed the pledge couched in 
the words— 

““[T renounce war and I will never support or sanction 
another.” In countless ways these pacificist bodies obstructed 
recruiting, opposed expenditure on defence, frustrated the 
efforts of the Government to maintain the cause of justice 
in the world. When conscription was mooted, they de- 
nounced it with demonic virulence. When it was introduced 
they set up a widespread organisation to train “‘ Conscientious 
Objectors ” to evade it.* When the war, which they had 
unwittingly done so much to precipitate, broke out, they 
initiated a paralysing ‘Stop the War” agitation. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the harm done by these mistaken 
idealogues. 


IV. 

The author of “ Guilty Men ” tries to justify his ferocious 
attack upon the fifteen members of the National Government 
by quoting Mr. Winston Churchill : 

‘* The use of recriminating about the past is to enforce 

effective action at the present.” 

It is obvious, however, that in his recriminations ‘‘ Cato ”’ is 
thinking not only, or indeed mainly, of the effective conduct 
of the war, but also, and primarily, of the expulsion of the 
National Government at the next General Election, and the 
establishment of Socialist-Labour in power, and it is clear 
that, when the war is won, the chief slogan of his party will 
be—‘‘ The country was saved by the Socialists.”” The admir- 
able achievements of Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 


*In April, 1940, Peace News boasted that ‘‘ Conscientious Objectors ”’ 
numbered 31,112. 
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and their colleagues in the present Coalition Government will 
be contrasted with the ineffective efforts of the “ Guilty 
Men ” of previous administrations. It is, therefore, necessary 
for those who see in Socialism the worst foe of constitutional 
democracy, of economic prosperity, and of national character, 
to draw attention to the difficulties against which the National 
Government had to contend, and to the nefarious activities 
of the still more “ Guilty Men” who led the Labour Party 
and its affiliated associations during the years 1931-9. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


INSCRIPTION 
DISCOVERED SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY, 194—. 


Here HITLER lies. While still on earth he trod, 
He lied to all men—and he lied to God. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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ALL IN THE WAR 
1. A SWORD IN THE AIR 


We have to fight this war by actions radiating against a 
coastline vastly longer than our own home coast. From the 
Arctic Circle to the Pyrenees the shores of Europe are stirring 
with menace to us. We have weapons that will return blow 
for blow. We have one weapon in particular that penetrates 
far into the enemy hinterland, into enslaved countries and 
beyond, joining hands with our Allies. I speak of the wireless 
transmitter. Every Englishman who understands a foreign 
language may examine the potentiality of this weapon by 
listening to those of the 24 foreign language broadcasts of the 
B.B.C. that he understands. This article examines them as 
an arm of our war effort. Is this great weapon, which can 
defy the Hausarrest in which our friends on the Continent sit, 
now capable of being used in the higher strategy of our cause ? 
If not, what more must be done to achieve that ? For leaflets 
and other forms of propaganda are negligible beside this 
subtle and invisible arm. 

It would have been preferable to examine the problem 
in the abstract; but because the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is invested with the monopoly of broadcasting in 
this country, it comes foremost in our arguments. Where it 
may seem that blame is allotted, our readers must understand 
that it only falls on the B.B.C. in a degree that unfortunately 
may not be defined here. It is no secret that while the 
B.B.C. claims and has a status of independence, the Foreign 
Office, the Ministry of Information and other Ministries and 
Departments have vital interests in broadcasting. A vast 
number of persons must be consulted before any innovation 
is introduced. The co-operation of the Government, the 
restraints which its policy and its lack of policy impose upon 
the communicating and acting organs, such as the B.B.C., 
sometimes help and sometimes hamper. We can only speak 
here of the results. 

Of our enemy, the Psalmist said, his tongue is a sharp 
sword. His wireless stations, we add, launch the first arrows, 
if not of destruction, then of dissent. Our weapons must 
be as sharp, not merely as numerous. We have already 
advanced or receded a great distance from the day in 1931, 
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when the imposing Roman capitals blazoned in Latin across 
the portals of the B.B.C. this legend in Latin :— 


“This Temple of the Arts and Muses is dedicated to 
Almighty God by the first Governors of Broadcasting. 
. . . It is their prayer that good seed sown may bring 
forth a good harvest and that all things hostile to peace 
or purity may be banished from this house, and that 
the people, inclining their ear to whatsoever things are 
beautiful and honest and of good report, may tread the 
path of wisdom and uprightness.” 


The advent of Hitler has added a flavour of the antique 
to these words, however laudable may be the sentiments that 
they express. They seem remote to-day. There is no great 
advance, unfortunately, in the address of Mr. Ogilvie, Director. 
General of the B.B.C., on July 29th, 1940: “ It (broadcasting) 
can powerfully help forward the cause of freedom ;_ bearing 
witness to the things of the spirit, and bringing truth and 
colour and beauty—and fun—into every home.” We find 
a more satisfying ring in some Notes for the Press issued by 
one of his departments on April 24th as a guide to the develop- 
ment of the foreign broadcast. ‘‘ The last eight months have 
thrown broadcasting into relief as an essential armament of 
modern warfare.” That hits the nail on the head. 

This means to a peacetime organisation like the B.B.C. 
the sacrifice of certain established privileges for the duration 
of the war. Such sacrifices have already been made cheer- 
fully by the listening public and the B.B.C., but has the 
highest pitch of efficiency and power been reached? We 
must set as an example to corporate bodies in wartime who 
are needed for the war effort the example of our mariners 
and owners of small craft who went to the Admiralty at the 
time of the Dunkirk retreat: ‘‘ We have vessels here that 
can reach shores which His Majesty’s great ships cannot reach. 
They are at your service for the salvation of our men and 
our Allies. You may put your men on the bridge if you think 
it necessary, although we would prefer to sail them ourselves 
and be in at the action.” 

This may sound drastic; for we all know that a great 
deal has already been done to prosecute the war on the air. 
One of the most memorable events in the history of broad: 
casting was announced by Mr. Ogilvie on July 29th. It 
was the beginning of Radio Orange, a broadcast every 
evening through B.B.C. transmitters by the Dutch Govern- 
ment. It is entirely run by Dutchmen. They can rouse 
the pulses of their countrymen better than any English 
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speaker. They must inspire more trust than an Englishman 
could. Together with the five minutes allotted to General 
de Gaulle at 8.25 p.m., who has been given the freedom of 
the air, and the 25-minute programme, “Ici La France,”’ 
which is run entirely by Frenchmen, it constitutes a great 
step towards making our foreign broadcasts a powerful and 
harassing weapon to the enemy. 

“In broadcasting almost nothing, big or little, is 
unimportant,” said Mr. Ogilvie, and explained the expansion 
of broadcasts in foreign languages. ‘‘ As one by one, the 
torch of radio was dashed from the hands of our Allies, we 
made it our business to kindle it for them again and hold 
it high, here in Britain.”’ In examining the past achievements 
and future possibilities of radio in this war, we must ask 
the pertinent question: What was Hitler doing while the torch 
was out ? 

Is the British public aware that, though we made a fine 
start with our main broadcasts in foreign languages (German, 
French and Italian, all on September 27th, 1938, at the height 
of the first great crisis), we have since then almost without 
exception been too late in making the necessary developments. 
Our faithful, gallant, battered Allies, the Poles, fought for 
a whole week along their untenable frontiers before the voice 
of their Ally came through from London in Polish. Mean- 
while, Goebbels had been shouting at them every hour that 
the British had deserted them. Our friends, the Czechs, had 
to wait one day longer in their bastion turned prison until 
a voice spoke Czech to them from London. Our Polish and 
Czech broadcasts were started on September 7th and 8th, 
1939, respectively. When we began to speak in Danish 
(April 9th) the Danes were already a subject race. The 
Finns fought their ‘“ magnificent, nay sublime” struggle 
alone to the bitter end without a word on the air from John 
Bull. We tried to send them arms, but the one arm that 
could not be blunted by diplomatic opposition from small 
intervening States, the wireless arm, started to operate in 
March, 1940. The saddest case of all seems to be Norway. 
Look at the case of Norway in the light of the higher strategy 
as the Germans taught it to us. 

We had completed our minefields within the territorial 
waters of Norway on April 8th. But we had at that time 
no broadcast in Norwegian to tell the Norwegian people what 
we were doing and why. The Germans, of course, had broad- 
casts in Norwegian and they gave their reasons, distorting 
our action effectively. We had then behind us the lesson of 
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the Alimark, but even so we contented ourselves with smugly 
telling the British public what awful lies the Germans were 
telling the Norwegians on the air. The Germans began to 
invade Norway before midnight on April 8th and on April 9th 
seized vital points, one of the first being the Oslo wireless 
station. Now the torch was out, or was being used merely 
to dazzle. But we only started our broadcasts in Norwegian 
on the evening of April 9th. We sacrificed other programmes to 
the need of the moment, but we made that sacrifice too late. 


What was the state of affairs in Norway. In the early 
hours of April 9th Professor Koht had received the German 
ultimatum and mobilisation was ordered. But when they 
arrived at the arsenals to get their rifles a little later, 
Norwegian conscripts found them padlocked by their military 
Quislings. These officers told them lies all morning. Oslo 
radio told them lies. The German stations told them lies. 
“Fewer than 3,000 German troops held Norway’s capital 
for the first 48 hours by a gigantic bluff,” wrote a Special 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in a magnificent 
despatch from Stockholm a week later. ‘‘ They kept more 
than 250,000 Osloans in the capital mesmerised by music. . 
Nobody seemed to think of rolling out the Germans.” They 
subsequently played amazing tricks with the radio Oslo, 
faking broadcasts of a ceaseless stream of German troops 
pouring into the capital from the quays for the world to hear. 
It would be wrong to say that no one here knew in advance 
that the Germans would invade Norway. On the night of 
April 8th the British Legation in Norway was burning its 
papers, to the chagrin of Gestapo agents in the capital who 
perceived the smoke. Our regional observers knew what 
was going to happen. But between the man on the spot in 
Norway and the British microphone lay a maze of baffling 
procedure, Government deliberation and departmental liaison 
and everywhere a vast fear of action, a reluctance even to use 
even the bright and scathless sword in the air. Perhaps, 
had there been a quick-witted hero in one of the Service 
departments that receive hourly communications from foreign 
countries, and had he recklessly charged the many barriers 
on the morning of April 9th, saying: “I think I can make 
out what is happening in Norway. Let me talk to my friends 
the Norwegians this moment and interrupt your home 
programme,” the gigantic bluff in Oslo might have broken 
down. But it is typical of our soldiers that they would rather 
go into a withering fire than take one short cut through the 
horrid maze of red tape that the Civil Service has set up. 
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There were some good broadcasts in Norwegian in the 
ensuing days. They helped to save for us the larger part 
of the Norwegian mercantile marine ; but the sword was not 
available at the one crucial moment to give a psychological 
thrust. I may be told that the military have few ideas and 
little aptitude for using this weapon. That has been true ; 
but we are all waking up. Now the Norwegians listen fervidly 
and secretly to our broadcasts in Norwegian, and when the 
day comes they must find it a succouring weapon by their 
side, with pliancy and thrust and precision. 

The fate of Norway suggests a case for a Supreme Director 
of Communications attached to our High Command ; but we 
will venture no further into that problem here. To conclude, 
we may examine the adaptability of B.B.C. broadcasts to the 
special regions which are most important to our war effort. 


THE FRENcH Broapcasts 

The broadcasts in French were expanded to their present 
total length of 3 hours 10 minutes daily only after the collapse 
of France on June 19th. A French journalist who took part 
in the earlier broadcasts gave me the competent opinion 
recently that, had we devoted as much time to broadcasts in 
French during the battle for France as the Germans did, 
we might have obtained not only the French fleet but a 
prolonged resistance by the legitimate French Government 
from North Africa. . He described the effect of the German 
broadcasts on his people as “ devastating.” Our broadcasts 
in French are growing daily better. They are crisp, eloquent, 
businesslike now, especially ‘‘ Ici La France.”’ With de Gaulle 
as chief spokesman the wireless may do great work in the 
second battle for France. 


THE ITALIAN BROADCASTS 

The declaration of war by Italy was not marked by a 
plan of campaign in our wireless propaganda to Italy. True 
we did expand our broadcasts in Italian to two hours daily. 
But just as everyone had conflicting ideas on what to say 
to the Italians, with the Minister of Information and Italian 
specialists at variance, as the debates in the House of Com- 
mons showed, so there is still at the moment of writing a 
conflicting control of the Italian time on the air. It is shared 
out between three B.B.C. departments responsible for news, 
talks and entertainment. A controlling master mind for the 
entire Italian programme is not yet there. Should we give 
our enemies musical entertainment ? A first-class Italian 
publicist would, we are sure, require all the time for Italy 
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for news and talks. Does it really help to play potted Elgar, 
Mendelssohn and Offenbach to the Italians? Have we 
exhausted historical and religious criticism ? Is not philo- 
sophy, is not rhetoric more telling than anthems and orchestral 
music ? We have plenty to tell the Italians about their 
Axis partners too, and how they will be left when the new 
Holy Roman Empire is mapped out. 


THE GERMAN BROADCASTS 

This is the deepest point in the problem of specialized 
wireless production. The B.B.C. acknowledges the heights 
and depths which the microphone can convey by broad- 
casting Shakespeare in its home programmes. No one who 
had read Konrad Heiden and Rauschning on National- 
Socialism but realizes that a master mind is needed to 
interpret and confound National-Socialism in our German 
broadcasts, a mind in easy converse with the higher mathe- 
matics of the German soul. Nothing expresses this problem 
better than the words of the Father in Pirandello’s ‘“‘ Six 
Characters in Search of An Author” spoken to the smug 
professional actors : 


‘“* But don’t you see that the whole trouble lies here. 
In words, words. Each one of us has within him a 
whole world of things, each man of us his own special 
world. And how can we ever come to an understanding 
if I put in the words I utter the sense and value of 
things as I see them; while you who listen to me must 
inevitably translate them according to the conception 
of things each one of you has within himself. We think 
we understand each other, but we never really do.” 


We see these people, the scarred, branded outcasts, coming 
forward apologetically and asking to be allowed to enact their 
terrible tragedy. The smug, self-conceited actors try to act 
for them a tragedy which they themselves have never suffered. 
They fail hopelessly. Of course I know that there is some- 


thing disgraceful about a refugee, and that Tadpoles and Tapers’ 


do not like to be seen talking to them. If we have to die in 
the last ditch, we shall be horribly embarrassed to find a 
German refugee in it with the same love of freedom as 


ourselves. I do not mean that our news broadcasts are not 


effective in German as given to-day. Our bombing exploits 
make fine hearing translated verbatim. But our Stim- 
mungsmacher at the microphone must be men with a more 
magnetic sense for the tortured atmosphere in Germany 
than Delmer, Lindley Fraser, Crossman, good though they 
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are. We need men with voices like Stepanek, the actor who 
had the courage to break out of the Third Reich during war, 
and personalities that need not be reduced to the cautious, 
inscrutable, smooth Anglo-Democrat norms upon which the 
B.B.C. seems to insist. That is why the Dutch broadcasts 
are a triumphant innovation, and the five minutes of de 
Gaulle a triumph, because they can fully estimate the enormous 
gulfs between nation and nation. These innovations should 
be increased. 


Here we must diverge for a moment, since everything that 
affects broadcasting is important to us, and discuss certain 
handicaps. When a few months ago certain muddling 
Government departments decided as Low put it in a cartoon 
upon a campaign “ to unfight the war,” they tried to prove 
their determination to win by releasing specialized men for 
military service. I know of cases of foreigners who were 
given British nationality so that they might carry out special 
work who were then sent to shoulder rifles as conscripts under 
this absurd delusion, while new men vainly tried to take up 
the threads of their work. To make matters worse, the 
aliens muddle followed, wrenching men of German and 
Italian blood out of the harness in which they had worked for 
our victory with their British colleagues and sending them to 
other hemispheres. Here indeed the independent status of 
the B.B.C. might have been of some use had it put up a more 
vigorous defence of its men, who are as valuable to our war 
effort as any skilled labour. Cap these examples with the 
stupidity and lack of imagination of Government departments 
in sending their rare specialists on enemy countries to lick 
stamps and answer letters in the western hemisphere, and we 
have some idea of the obstacles that confront us. 


The remedy too must come from outside the framework 
of the B.B.C. which is doing its best and is powerless to forge 
its own ploughshares to a finer temper. We should go to 
the root of matters and create, stimulate and sustain free 
communities in London of Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Belgians, 
Danes, Norwegians, Poles, Czechs, Austrians and Germans 
to keep alive the individual causes for which we are fighting. 
Give them clubs and means of assembly. Let them become 
living communities who can reflect to their enslaved brothers 
what they have lost. The most gifted of these men should 
work on the broadcasts that their own countrymen are to 
hear. It is not enough to give the globe exact translations 
of the news as it appeals to the British public. For races in 
the darkness of Hitlerism, more interpretation of news is 
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needed, stronger antidotes against despair. Something has 
been done, but it is not enough. To do this there should be 
one specialist in supreme control of each language broadcast 
of the B.B.C. not only to adapt but to synchronize broadcasts 
with the operations that must come, when, as Mr. Eden put 
it on April 14th, it is our turn to attack, and the peoples 
who for months and years have been waiting and listening, 
rise up to help us. This is where our military and naval 
attachés from the countries now swamped by Nazism could 
lend invaluable help instead of being put into unspecialized 
jobs. There can be no doubt that the British public will 
give up still more hours of entertainment when the High 
Command needs them. In the meantime, we must study the 
tremendous wireless campaigns conducted by Germany 
against the countries she has overrun and draw the inevitable 
conclusions. 


r 


Ian T. CoLvIn. 
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ut II. COLUMN 4.9 
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18s THE 4.9 Columnist is more insidious than the unadul- 
o terated and “ whole-hogging’”’ No. 5, but in the long run, 
. nearly as dangerous. The out-and-out Fifth Columnist will 
ll assist the Nazis by conspiring to advertise their radio, by 
oh signalling, by sabotage, by ‘‘ muscling in” to some of the 
Armed or Auxiliary Forces so as to be ready to lend a helping 
as hand to his country’s invaders in case of emergency. Our 
vd 4.9 is in many cases simply a pre-war Germanophile, who, 


even after the collapse of appeasement, still continues to 
worship his fallen idol. He is a danger and a nuisance 
because the cloven hoof of his real appeasement or pro- 
German bias is sometimes muffled in the wrappings of a smug 
and high-sounding religiosity. 

Typical of this mentality is a book, The Truth About This 
War, published in December by the British People’s Party 
and obtainable from them up to the middle of August. By 
means of extracts from speeches and documents, plus his 
own personal narration and interpretation of events, the 
anonymous editor purports to present an objective (sic) 
history of Europe since Versailles. From this objective 
history emerges the inference that though “ by ordering his 
armies to attack Poland, whatever the provocation may have 
been, Herr Hitler must assume a large share of responsibility 
for the act which precipitated the catastrophe,” yet neverthe- 
less on the broad merits of the war, and on the issues of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria, the balance of justice 
swings in favour of the Nazis, and that “ with so many faults 
on both sides there is . . . every necessity for an open Inter- 
national Conference at which nothing is more certain than 
that a durable lasting and honourable peace could be easily 
realised.”” A scrutiny of the book reveals that the denial 
in the prefatory note that the comments upon post-war policy 
contained in this book “ are carefully chosen extracts from 
a mass of conflicting evidence”’ is quite unwarranted, and 
that the book taken as a whole is tendencious and misleading 
by omission and suppression, to say nothing of the flagrant 
mis-statement that Bohemia had never had a tradition of 
independent political life (cf. p. 34) or the smug sneer at “‘ the 
idea of a predatory Germany ”’ (cf. p. 124). 
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The inaccuracies and suppressions are aggravated by the 
lofty moral tone in which the Editor rebukes the Germano. 
phobe elements in the country—“ both protagonists in this 
war as in all others claim to be fighting for high moral purposes, 
yet the language of Mr. Churchill and the evil tone of our 
own press can be duplicated by the utterances of their 
German counterparts. War brings these types to the fore. 
front of life.” 


The book contains a page devoted to an exposé of the 
aims of the British People’s Party. It is interesting to 
observe that though the Chairman is the Marquis of Tavistock 
(now the Duke of Bedford), the Hon. Secretary was John~ 
Beckett, formerly one of Sir Oswald Mosley’s principal 
henchmen, and subsequently a director with the renegade 
William Haw-Haw Joyce of the National Socialist League, 
Another page appeals to keep the country sane by helping 
to work for ‘‘a Christian Settlement.” This is to be done 
by sending your name and address with the largest donation 
you can afford to Captain Gordon Canning, M.C., Sandwich 
Bay, Kent (at one time a prominent member of Mosley’s 
B.U.F. and now interned). 


The book also advertises The People’s Post, which is 
apparently the organ both of the British People’s Party and 
of the British Council for Christian Settlement in Europe, of 
which Captain R. Gordon Canning was Treasurer and the 
Marquis of Tavistock Chairman, and which included among 
its original members a mixed assortment of members of the 
B.U.F. and of “The Link,” to say nothing of sundry ethical 
and religious teachers, some of whom fled in horror from the 


scene, when they discovered the real colour of their political 
bedfellows. 


A perusal of the last two published numbers of The 
People’s Post, viz., Nos. 5 and 6 of February and March, shows 
that ‘‘ Stopping the war is an immediate and necessary task.” 
Mixed with the militant pacifism is a faint revolutionary 
flavour—‘‘ We hope in the spring to send vans and missioners 
throughout the country. We will tell the people the causes 
of their discontents and organise them to demand immediate 
Peace and social justice.” The missionary fervour of the 
movement is shown by the following extract from the article, 
The Hour Strikes, penned by the Marquis himself: “‘ Then 
let us go forward swiftly, carrying the Truth about the War 
to every mind that will receive it ... but most of all 
rousing such an increasing protest and demand, that the old 
men, though deaf to reason, must heed and obey the roar 
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ALL IN THE WAR 


III. ULSTER’S EFFORT 


Amone the many blessings conferred on Britain in these 
days of grave danger is the fact that Northern Ireland remains 
true to her and to the Empire, and not only stands fearlessly 
across one of the main paths of possible Nazi invasion of 
Ireland, but on guard over the principal sea and air approaches 
from the western world. ‘“‘ With Britain to the end ”—that 
is her motto. What this means to Britain, the Empire and 
the cause for which we are fighting at the present time can 
scarcely be exaggerated, although it is only too cursorily 
appreciated in some quarters. 

Ulster’s firmness means Britain’s unchallenged control 
over one of the main trade routes to and from our friends in 
the U.S.A. Britain stands astride this vital artery, and is 
protecting it on sea and land, and from the air on both sides 
—the coasts of Great Britain on one hand and Northern 
Ireland on the other—whereas in the circumstances of an 
all-Ireland neutral Republic her forces would be compelled 
to operate from one side of the route only, with a consequent 
serious weakening of efficiency and effectiveness. Indeed, to 
be in control of only one side of the route would add largely 
to the scope and power of enemy interference with important 
supplies to the country. 

Ulster’s steadfastness as part of the United Kingdom also 
means that her men, war industries and money are totally 
behind Britain. In the Services there are said to be nearly 
100,000 Ulster volunteers, many of whom have lost their 
lives or have been maimed in the fight against Hitler. Her 
shipyards and factories are turning out ships, munitions and 
equipment at top speed. A recent supplementary War 
Budget provided for the gift of £6,000,000 to the British 
Exchequer, and the sales of War Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds have reached nearly £3,000,000. 

As a further practical demonstration of loyalty, a 
squadron of Spitfires is being raised by public subscription, 
and £30,000 has been raised in a fortnight. 

Perhaps more important than anything is the fact that 
in the event of a Nazi invasion of Eire or Northern Ireland, 
Britain being on the spot in Ulster is in a position at a 
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moment’s notice to throw the great weight of all arms against 
the invader. So far as Ulster is concerned at all events, 
there is no question of waiting for the call for assistance, 
and in the case of Eire, that assistance is immediately at 
hand, instead of being in Great Britain as would have been 
the position had all Ireland been a neutral republic. It is one 
thing to wait on the spot; it is another to wait across the 
Channel, and the difference would probably be the difference 
between success and failure. Ulster stands as a bastion for 
the protection of Great Britain’s Western coasts. 

Such in brief are the realities of the situation, and in 
face of them Northern Ireland, like the rest of the United 
Kingdom, is completing preparations to annihilate possible 
invaders. The regular Forces are supplemented by about 
30,000 fully armed and equipped local Home Guards, based 
on the Royal Ulster Constabulary and the Special Constabu- 
lary—two bodies of men whose training over several years, 
determination, loyalty and knowledge of the country, makes 
them one of the most formidable fighting formations of their 
kind in the world. This Force is being strengthened, and in 
emergency can be expanded greatly. In the event of 
attempted invasion it would pass immediately under military 
control. 

Eire remains neutral, and Mr. De Valera has declared 
that defence measures for all Ireland must be worked out 
on the basis of neutrality, involving, of course, the transfer 
of Northern Ireland from the War to a neutral Irish republic. 
Consequent upon that would be the immediate withdrawal 
of all British Forces from the Province. In some quarters 
—which, I am glad to say, have since seen the light—Lord 
Craigavon, as leader of the Ulster people, was blamed for not 
accepting such an ignoble and base proposal! It was, in 
effect, argued that Ulster should stab Britain in the back, 
severely wounding her at a time when she could least bear it. 
Could anything be more despicable ? Lord Craigavon said 
“Such a thing is repugnant to our very souls”’; he spoke 
the mind of every true Ulsterman ! 

Northern Ireland showed her willingness to help Southern 
Ireland in face of the German menace of invasion, and specified 
three eminently sensible and indispensible conditions for 
co-operation, namely :— 

1. That Southern Ireland should take her stand with 
Britain in the War. 

2. That the Southern Irish Government should expel 
the German and Italian representatives. 
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3. That no issue of a constitutional nature should be 
raised during the War (in other words, concentrate 
on victory only). 


No direct reply was ever made to that offer, but it was 
evident, judging by Mr. De Valera’s subsequent statements, 
that it was unacceptable, and that Southern Ireland is deter- 
mined to remain neutral. How could Northern Ireland 
consent to assist in mutual defence plans with a neutral 
neighbour harbouring German and Italian agents ? A common 
policy pre-supposes common aims.  Belligerency and 
neutrality are incompatible. 

While Northern Ireland must clearly be a willing party 
to any co-operation with the South, it is important to 
remember that she is part of the United Kingdom and has 
no power to enter into a pact with Southern Ireland of any 
kind. That is a matter reserved to Westminster. The 
proper line of approach, therefore, to the problem of Ireland’s 
defence is for Mr. De Valera to seek British co-operation, 
without which he can scarcely hope to deal with a German 
attack, especially having regard to what has occurred in 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and other unfortunate countries. 


ALL IN THE WAR 
IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


August 25 

I am writing this in the very early hours of the morning 
after a night of excitement. At 11.30 last night a Hun plane 
unloaded on us two “ Molotoff bread baskets ” each holding 
50 incendiary bombs. 

We were going upstairs to bed, having just seen off a 
neighbour who had dined here. ‘‘ We” being my sister, a 
young friend attached to M.I. and myself. We were 
saying “ good-night ’’ on the landing when there was a rattle 
on the roof above the staircase, rather as if someone had 
thrown a heavy stick on to it. Iran to my bedroom window 
and saw such a sight as never was seen before in Didlington. 
The field beyond the drive—this slopes up to a main road— 
had some 50 bright fires blazing in it, all flame, no smoke. 
I ran to the staircase window and looked at the projecting 
gable of the house. It was on fire, the flames were leaping 
from it three or four feet high. The housemaid ran to the 
telephone and then began, with the other servants, to fill cans 
of water. My maid ran to get the gardener. M.I. took up 
his position at the staircase which was at right angles to the 
blaze. At first he threw jugs of water, sometimes the water, 


sometimes the jug, occasionally both. But as this had no 


effect he scooped up sand from the buckets handed to him 
and threw them in handfuls. He made very straight shots 
and this began to tell at once. In the meantime I ran round 
the house to see if any other parts of it, or the buildings 
round it, had been set on fire. This house is not big but 
it is surrounded by walls, barns and oast houses, sheds, 
haystacks, wood lumps. All around them were fires. The 
orchards, gardens and above all the fields were ablaze—only 
one incendiary shell had hit anything that mattered. 

I came back: the devoted M.I. was still scraping sand out 
of buckets and delivering it in well-directed handfuls at the 
fire which was greatly diminished. By now the gardener had 
assembled his fire hose and petrol engine, and the local fire 
brigade had arrived to take over. I shall not soon forget the 
flying leap taken by the fireman from the staircase window 
on to the burning gable: he would have fallen two storeys 
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had he missed. In the meantime the house had gradually 
filed with A.R.P., Home Guards, police—both civil and 
military—besides passers-by in uniforms who looked in to see 
what they could do. They were very useful stamping out 
the fires in the garden and fields. 

While the flames burned we saw everything very clearly ; 
when they were put out or died down we fell about in the 
dark, not daring to turn on lights. The air-raid warning 
went some time after we had been struck. 

When all was practically over a contretemps occurred. 
We had sent for the nearest fire brigade, the brigade we knew, 
the one that had practised here. When the fire had been 
overcome, the proper “‘ county ”’ brigade from 10 miles away 
arrived with a far more magnificent display of force and 
reproached me for not letting my house burn down according 
to the local rules. 

The evening ended with beer all round, tieing up M.I.’s 
hand, which is very sore from the sand, and general 
congratulations. 

I have hardly had time to sort out my impressions : some 
are unforgettable. The first sight of that Walpurgis scene, 
the fireman’s jump through the window. His saying to me, 
“IT wouldn’t have missed this for anything.” 

At six this morning sightseers and souvenir collectors 
swarmed over the fields, but they respected the orchards and 
garden. One man picked up three iron shell holders : they are 
like hideous little flower vases about five inches high. About 
10 o’clock A.R.P., fire assessors and others began to come, 
as well as a few sightseers. One of these threw a sidelight on 
certain war activities. ‘‘ Is it true there was an incendiary 
shell on this house last night ? I heard it and thought the 
man who told me was making up a story. I came here so 
as to show him up.” “‘ He was telling the truth,” we said, 
showing him the gaping roof. His face fell. ‘* I’d have made 
trouble if it had not been true,” he muttered as he went 
away. Neighbours poured in all day. I felt that we were, 
for the moment, rather too much in the limelight. 

August 29 

The air raids have intensified : there was a terrific battle 
overhead this afternoon. At four o’clock, a fighter, one of 
our Own, came down in flames in Crowlands meadow two 
fields away, in full view of the windows. It blazed down 
from high heaven, bits falling away before it struck the earth. 
There was no hope of rescuing the pilot and we could only 
watch the pyre where the warrior lay with his machine. He 
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had been shot, we were afterwards told, and must have been 
dead before the plane fell. Within ten minutes of the crash 
the military police were here, and directly after a file of 
soldiers marched into the field to take charge. Inside of 20 
minutes the general commanding the division arrived, 
The quiet efficiency of this was impressive. They could do 
nothing to save life—it was long extinct—although they got 
the ammunition out and the pilot’s body ; the flames had to 
die down before the plane could be approached. At 7 o’clock 
the local hospital staff came with stretcher-bearers and a 
van. All that was left of the gallant boy was laid in a shroud 
and taken away. A second great battle that raged while 
this was going on had now died down. The fields again 
breathed peace. The van with the dead pilot came down the 
lane up which I have so often looked; the lane up which 
other dear boys have been for their games and sport. Six 
years back a little chap had danced down it with his first rabbit 
in his hand. He is now a sailor. I stood where I had so 
often stood and waited for an unknown boy. The van came 
slowly along, as if the driver feared to hurt him. I had 
gathered flowers for him—thinking of his home. They were 
laid by him. The van slowly moved on. 


September 4 

The pilot whose plane fell here last week was buried 
to-day in the new cemetery. He had been a sergeant and 
he had had a tremendous fight some five miles away. His 
plane had been seen falling—and in flames—by the Trisketts, 
whose house is three miles away as the crow flies. 

He had lain in Hurstmoor Hospital mortuary since his 
death, and the matron, who is the soul of kindness, looked 
after his relations when they arrived for the funeral. They 
were three in number. A sad father, who had just lost his 
wife and is now bereaved of his only son, a cousin and a 
fiancée, the latter in Air Force uniform. 

The new cemetery is on the side of a hill, a bare half-mile 
from the place where the plane came down. As I stood 
behind the firing party I looked across towards the field 
where the wrecked plane still lay, hidden by the woods which 
are all round the meadow. : 

The day was grilling, the sky a dense blue—very little air. 
The Air Force provided an escort, the bearers, chief mourners. 
They came along with the slow rocking step that is a feature 
of military funerals. They had quite a long walk over the 
brown dusty grass to the new grave, almost the first in the 
cemetery. Our own clergyman read the prayers—beautifully 
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—while the poor father sobbed gently into his handkerchief 
and the Air Force girl bit her lips. “* For a thousand years in 
Thy sight are as yesterday . . . a watch in the night... 
fade away suddenly like the grass... .” Like the grass! 
It was brown all round us and the earth was parched. 
“... teach us to number our days... prosper our 
handiwork.”’ 

The Last Post was played. Three rounds of cartridges 
were fired. The Air Force stepped briskly off. The old 
father and the young fiancée stood for a moment in the hard 
sunshine, then they went slowly away. 


September 5 

I live in an area which, although well away from aero- 
dromes, large towns, railway junctions and large camps, is 
one of the avenues of approach to such places. Since 
August 13, when the intensified air war began, several fights 
have occurred over this village, sometimes they even occur 
three or four times a day. This morning, for instance, one 
began just as I was stepping into my bath. Now I have an 
insuperable dislike to being bombed, or even to having to 
rush out of a burning house with nothing on but a towel. 
At my age such things are not seemly, but what is one to do ? 
If I had waited for all sound of fighting to die down I should 
have been hours late for everything. As it was, I had a 
hurried wash, no lovely long hot soak, and I feel I have a 
grievance, and I was delighted to hear that no less than four 
Hun planes had come down in this district. 

One interesting feature of aerial war is new, and I was 
very slow to believe it. This is that the Huns are—some 
of them—coming down of their own accord. A little while 
back three unwounded Germans stepped out of an uninjured 
plane a mile away from here. The man who took their 
surrender pointed this out to them. I reproached him: 
“Well, you see,” he said, ‘‘ they were awfully insolent and 
threw themselves about a lot, so I couldn’t resist pointing 
out that they could easily have got home.” 

To-day a young German got out of a Hun fighter, complete 
with a valise full of clothes ! 


September 8 
I had a letter to-day from a friend who lives on the west 
side of London in a lovely rural district. His story of local 
adventure might be multiplied all over Southern England. 
“We had a lively fortnight here: 38 air-raid warnings 
and the spectacle of some half-dozen air-battles right 
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overhead. We have had planes crashing ; parachutes 
descending ; bombs exploding ; Germans being conveyed 
to the prison, the hospital and the graveyard. I must 
say that the German airmen do not look like a conquering 
crowd. Their planes roar up aloft towards London in 
imposing masses. But in half an hour they come racing 
back in wild disorder, looking like a flock of sheep pursued 
by terriers. The captured parachutists vary immensely : 
one, who landed on the roof of one of my acquaintances 
five miles away, sat calmly combing his hair until he 
was hauled down by a soldier. When he reached the 
ground he demanded whisky! Another, who came 
down here was truculent and abusive ; he spat on his 
captors and called them ‘swine.’ The police had 
difficulty in saving him from well-merited castigation 
at the hands of our Colonial troops. A third descended 
in a parachute which failed to open. He and two of 
his comrades who were burned up in their blazing Dornier 
are in the graveyard. The first, who landed on the 
hill, ‘ baled out’ too late and broke both his legs on 
reaching earth. I doubt if he will recover. 

“We had an exciting experience on Tuesday evening. 
The ‘ all-clear’ had just sounded and my wife was at 
the point of going out to do her gardening when a big 
German bomber roared over the chestnut trees at the 
bottom of my garden with a Spitfire on its tail. Half 
a mile further on it shed four bombs and then was 
brought down, all its crew being killed. One bomb did 
not explode, and as it may be a ‘ delayed action ’ bomb, 
a couple of dozen houses in its vicinity have been 
evacuated, and two schools closed till Monday next. 
The other three bombs severely damaged four houses. 
They showed sound discrimination: one house belongs 
to a naturalised German ; one to a prominent advocate 
of ‘ Federal Union’; and the remaining two to leading 
local members of the Peace Pledge Union. 

‘* T imagine that you all at Didlington have been also 
well in the front line!” 


September 10 

There was a dog-fight overhead this evening and four 
German planes came down. I have not heard about their 
pilots or crews. All I saw was the excitement of the birds, 
all I heard was the rattle of machine-guns. I wonder whether 
the people who know about birds are keeping a careful note 
of their reactions to this aerial warfare. I hope so, for it is 
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very disturbing tothem. The swallows fly very high whenever 
a day-time raid is going on, and the rooks, too. The last are 
very unhappy, they can settle to nothing with all this dis- 
turbance about ; the swallows, at least, go on catching insects, 
but the rooks, who do their feeding on the ground, do not like 
staying down when there is danger. They whirl overhead, 
making a great deal of noise. We have no rookery at 
Didlington, but there is a big one at Hurstmoor and a vast 
roosting wood at Storm, where the rooks live, but never build. 


September 11 

A terrific overhead battle this afternoon. German planes 
down in every direction; parachutists, too. Miss Hart 
surpassed herself while it was going on. She rang up Sergeant 
Pilditch and complained that the planes fought over her 
house and suggested that he should do “‘ something about 
it.” He is a man without humour. He was not amused. 


IS THE PEN MIGHTIER? 


ACCORDING to official reports, 6,000,000 copies of a “ Note 
to the German People” were dropped during the first night 
of the war, over a wide area of North and North-West Ger. 
many. During the next three nights some 10,000,000 more 
leaflets were reported as having been dropped. Fifty tons 
of paper expended, without counting the cost of the produc- 
tion of the leaflets. On each occasion “ All our aircraft 
returned safely,” for which we can be thankful. 

“The Pen may be mightier than the Sword, but un- 
necessary correspondence will not win the war,”’ was a notice 
prominently displayed, during the Great War, in the office of 
a naval officer who preferred action to writing. That the 
sword is, in truth, the mightier when dealing with our present 
enemy was soon realised, and we now hear of our gallant air- 
men dropping tons of bombs on military objectives, instead 
of dropping tons of paper on the countryside in Germany. 
It would appear that Hitler holds the belief that Great 
Britain is still faithful to the power of the pen, and can be 
influenced thereby. His recent leaflet warfare influences no 
one, and is a welcome addition to our waste paper store. 

When all written treaties, or spoken promises, are things 
of naught which are made only to mislead others until the 
time is ripe for repudiation ; when Might is the only recognised 
Right ; it is surely correct to say that the old proverb is out 
of date, and that the might of the pen offers less security 
than the might of adequate force. This war, like past wars, 
will be won by men of action, and not by those whose horizon 
is bounded by red tape, foolscap and the typewriter. The less 
“ paper work ” our fighting services have to contend with, the 
more time they will have for the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

There is on record a classic example of brevity in official 
correspondence. During the Napoleonic wars, a British 
man-of-war was ordered to cruise in the Western Medi- 
terranean for the purpose of harassing the enemy. After 
a year had elapsed, during which time nothing had been heard 
of the ship, the authorities received a written report from the 
captain, which read thus: ‘In accordance with orders, 
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H.M. Ship under my command has cruised off the enemy 
coast, and has destroyed the enemy ships named in the 
margin.” Just that. 


When correspondence, much of which is unnecessary, 
which emanates from official sources, becomes too great for 
the clerical staff to deal with, it appears to be the custom to 
increase the staff rather than cut down the correspondence. 
This acts like a snowball, and so the correspondence continues 
to grow, together with the expense to the taxpayer. Time and 
paper are wasted, as also is man-power which might be more 
profitably used. In time of war money is one of the most 
important munitions of war, yet it is never the Government 
Departments, but the private individual who is urged to save. 
If the importance of a department was judged more by results 
and less by the number of employees and the size of the 
paysheet, the saving would be enormous. 


During the Great War a naval officer, recently appointed 
as Chief of Staff to a Flag Officer commanding a squadron, 
was studying certain details of the administration in the 
office of the secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. Noting a 
large diagram displayed on the wall, he asked its meaning. 
The secretary informed him that the diagrammatic curve 
registered the number of cypher telegrams sent out each week, 
and remarked, “‘ You will notice how it is mounting up each 
week. We have had to treble the number employed in the 
coding office. I am very proud of that record.” ‘“ Proud of 
it,” said the Chief of Staff, ‘“‘ there is nothing to be proud of. 
Any fool can pile up paper work. If the command could be 
administered with one quarter of that number of telegrams, 
it would be something to be proud of.” This conversation 
stuck in his mind, and on taking up his duties he found what 
seemed to him an unnecessary number of telegrams being 
sent; so he wrote out a large notice and displayed it pro- 
minently in his office. The notice ran thus : “ Before sending 
a telegram Think Twice. Word it carefully and economically. 
And then Don’r Srenp It.” Whenever one of the Staff 
Officers brought in a telegram for signature, he was told to 
read the notice and return in five minutes. Some returned, 
others did not. The number of telegrams sent was reduced 
by half with no loss of efficiency. 

That which applies to the pen applies also to the voice. 
We have experienced a “ wireless” war. Hitler’s wireless 
spits abuse at England, our speakers contradict him. Advan- 
tage can, it is certain, be gained by clever propaganda, and 
the wireless is the obvious medium for broadcasting to the 
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world. The fantastic claims made, and the unscrupulous 
propaganda broadcast by Germany must, of course, be care. 
fully watched and must not remain unanswered. It jig 
however, quite another matter to employ a large number of 
well-paid officials to organise meetings, and prepare speeches 
which are delivered by paid lecturers up and down the 
country. It is well to remember that it is not only paid 
officials who possess brains, or the power of using them. | 
is not only those who receive remuneration from the Govern. 
ment who have knowledge and can impart it. The heart 
of the nation is sound, and the result of the war will not be 
affected one iota by spending large sums in providing M.0]. 
lecturers who may have less knowledge than have the few 
who listen to them. In one case, which came under the 
writer’s personal notice, the speaker was so ignorant of 
English geography that he did not know in which county 
he was holding his meeting. 

Unlimited spending by private individuals obviously 
cannot be permitted, but the same restrictions might with 
advantage be applied to those in Government employ. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has spoken of the vital need of 
maintaining the revenue. It is hoped that this vital need 
will be borne in mind, and that before deciding to spend the 
nation’s money on unnecessary propaganda, additional staffs 
and increased correspondence, the authorities will ‘“ think 
twice’ and then Not spend it. 


J. E. T. HARPER. 


THE FARMERS’ FIRST YEAR OF WAR 


Tue threat of siege has forced Britain at last to become aware 
of the resources of her land. Twelve months of attack on her 
shipping and the elimination of some of her principal overseas 
surces of supply have strengthened the conviction of the 
Government and people that the maximum of food must be 
obtained from our soil. For the first time for a quarter of a 
entury a serious attempt has had to be made to operate a 
vigorous policy for farming ; a policy to be carried out with 
determination, not as in the recent past a series of palliatives 
designed to quieten a hard-working but impoverished section 
of the community. The land now means food, and, unless 
food supplies are adequate, military operations can only be 
futile. The urban public realise that they may have to 
rely more and more upon British farms and the efforts of our 
own farmers for the greater part of their food supply. 

The Government, on their part, recognise that agriculture 
is an essential part of the defence services. Last February 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the Lord Privy Seal, made quite clear the 
Government’s attitude to the food production campaign. 
“Let me observe as simply and as definitely as I can that the 
Government puts its home production of food into the very 
first priorities of our war needs. We intend to make the home 
production programme as urgent and as vital as any of the 
munitions or export trade programmes.” Sir Samuel pointed 
out that there was a Committee presided over by a member of 
the War Cabinet constantly sitting to deal with food 
production questions. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, then Prime Minister, went even 
further than Sir Samuel Hoare. From his words to Chairmen 
of County War Agricultural Executive Committees early this 
year he indicated clearly that the Government’s ultimate 
intentions were more honourable than a mere war-time 
flirtation for he said : ‘‘ We simply cannot afford to let agricul- 
ture down after the war, and so far as we are concerned we are 
fully determined on that point.”” Farmers would have been 
jubilant at this retraction from Mr. Chamberlain’s famous 
Kettering speech if they were confident that statements made 
glibly in the stress of war-time circumstances would not be 
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forgotten in the post-war clamour from other sections of the 
community. For the time being, however, we are at war, 
and farmers, like the rest of the nation, are concerned mainly 
with the ways and means of winning the war. 

So much for the Government’s intentions towards incregg. 
ing our home production. How much of the avowed policy 
has been achieved ? Certainly the words spoken by member 
of the Cabinet have been followed by action, although one 
act was to depose the Minister who laid the foundations of 
the principal achievements of the last twelve months. That 
was, however, an incident which must find its place in political 
discussion rather than in an examination of agriculture’s war 
effort. One thing is certain, agriculture has been put in the 
forefront as a national service. 

In June this year Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour, made an 
Order which prohibited employers of every kind from engaging 
farm workers, including forestry and horticultural workers, 
in any other industry. Further, the order was designed to 
bring back to agricultural employment workers formerly 
engaged in it whenever they fell out of employment elsewhere. 
This was one effort to reverse the trend of recent years, the 
exodus of skilled workers from the land to take employment 
in urban industry. Most classes of agricultural workers, 
moreover, are reserved from military service from the age of 
18, and market-gardeners and other classes of horticultural 
workers primarily engaged on food production are reserved 
from the age of 21. 

These measures, together with the raising of the minimum 
weekly wage by about 25 per cent. to 48s., should do much 
to retain for farmers a substantial nucleus of skilled labour, 
but it must be remembered that during the ten years immedi- 
ately before the war 134,000 regular workers, or nearly 20 per 
cent. of the total, left the land, and even during the first 
months of the war some 60,000 more were lost to farming. 
The labour force has, however, been supplemented in various 
ways during the present campaign. In addition to the 
services of the Women’s Land Army about 9,000 members of 
which are now employed, schemes have been arranged to 
enable public, secondary and elementary school boys to assist 
on farms. In some districts land clubs have been formed 
and some 3,000 University students applied for work during 
their long vacation. 

The most evident result for the first year’s work is an 
increased area of land under the plough. More arable acreage 
was the first aim of the food production campaign, and, 
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despite difficult weather in the winter, more than two million 
geres have been added to the arable land in the United 
Kingdom for this year’s harvest. Although figures have not 
been published, there is no doubt that this increased arable 
acreage has gained a considerable extension of the acreages 
under the three main cereal crops, and more especially in the 
acreage of barley and oats. 


The Government and the farmers may well be satisfied 
with their efforts during this first year, although farmers would 
suggest that the Government have more reason to be satisfied 
with the farmers’ response than they with the incentive 
given by the Government. Before analysing the prospects for 
subsequent years it would be as well to note some of the 
changes which have already taken place in the structure and 
control of the industry. To the urban observer the food 
production campaign is manifest in ploughed land where 
previously only grass grew. In reality a revolution is taking 
place in farming. Not only are technical methods being 
adapted and changed to meet new circumstances, but the 
past twelve months have witnessed a vast change and exten- 
sion of the Government’s practical relationship with the 
industry. 

Just before September, 1939, War Agricultural Executive 
(Committees were set up in each county in England and Wales 
to administer the war-time powers of the Minister of Agri- 
culture in regard to food production. The powers of these 
Committees have extended throughout the war period. Not 
only have powers been delegated to the Committees to do 
work on land and to take possession of land, but also to issue 
instructions in regard to cultivation, management or use of 
farms. Moreover, the Committees possess power to terminate 
tenancies of agricultural land which are not being cultivated 
“according to the rules of good husbandry.” Again, the 
Committees may take action in regard to the destruction of 
rabbits, rooks and rats, and if the occupier of a farm does not 
deal with these pests himself the Committee has power to 
enter and carry out the work of destruction. 

Although these are the more evident of the Minister’s 
powers under the Defence Regulations delegated to the 
Committees, in practice their activities extend over a much 
wider field. There is the task of ensuring that farmers have 
the materials for carrying out production programmes and 
in conjunction with the Labour Exchanges they deal with the 
provision of a sufficient supply of labour. In addition, the 
Committees are largely involved in the work of administra- 
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tion of those schemes of recent farming legislation which 
concern the equipment and reconditioning of land and 
under what is known as the “ Requisites Scheme,” the 
provision of credit for those farmers who are unable to get it 
from banks, merchants or other customary sources. The 
Agricultural Committees are responsible for obtaining jp. 
creased areas of land under the plough in each county, 
Farmers are served with orders by the Committee requiring 
them to plough up such and such a field and failure to cany 
out the instructions renders them liable to prosecution, 
Fortunately an extremely small proportion of farmers have 
been prosecuted, most of the work having been done volun. 
tarily if not always willingly, since the Committee’s need for 
more plough land is sometimes considered incompatible with 
the convenient and even economic running of the farm. 


The experience even of the first year of the war has shown 
a growing intimacy of the relationship between the Gover. 
ment and the farmer, and in the future control by the Govern. 
ment is likely to be extended. There is no question yet of 
nationalization of the land. On the contrary, the policy is 
to retain the principle of private ownership and to enable the 
occupier, through financial assistance in some directions, to 
equip his land for the task of maximizing food production, 
For example, money grants are now available not only for 
arterial drainage but also for ditch cleaning and mole and tile 
drainage of individual fields. This assistance which has been 
advocated for years by the National Farmers’ Union represents 
a great step forward. It shows that the Government are now 
prepared to increase their intention to the fundamental factor 
in any food production campaign, the condition of the land 
itself. This attention has recently been still further extended. 
The County War Agricultural Executive Committees were 
instructed to conduct a survey of each individual farm to 
determine how it can best contribute to increased food 
production. But it should be observed that this survey is 
an enquiry into not only farm conditions but farmers’ capa- 
bilities. The Committees have to give their view as t 
whether the bad condition of a farm is due to lack of efficiency 
on the part of the farmer or to lack of capital. They must 
indicate whether the farmer should be compelled to apply 


more or different fertilisers, and whether more labour 3) 


needed. This is an ambitious field of enquiry but it 3 
considered an essential preliminary to the task of increasing 
food production whether this is achieved by increasing the 
output from existing grassland or extending still further the 
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area of arable land or raising the output from land already 
broken up. 

Control, therefore, is considerable, but the Government 
through the Minister of Agriculture does not yet directly 
stipulate what crops each farmer must grow. Except that 
he must adapt his production according to the available or 
anticipated supply of feeding stuffs, the farmer is free to 
produce what he considers it will pay him best to grow or 
rear, bearing in mind the need for maintaining a balance in 
his farming operations. There are now clear enough indica- 
tions, however, that the Government intends to control 
cropping through adjustments in the relative profitability of 
the various crops and livestock. Already the farmers’ con- 
fidence in the statements by Ministers of Agriculture that 
increased costs, including the higher wage rates, would be 
reflected in higher prices has been shaken by the ideas of the 
Minister of Food as to what prices should be. Nor are they 
likely to be reassured by the recent appointment of a com- 
mittee of scientists to advise the Ministry of Food on the 
dietary needs of the people and consequently on the broad 
basis of war-time farm production in this country. Indeed, 
the first year of the war ended with the precedent of fixing 
lower prices for certain commodities for the next year despite 
admittedly higher and rising costs of production. The 
announcement of this action, presumably a necessary one in 
war-time conditions, has finally shattered farmers’ confidence 
in Government assurances and hails the use of a new factor 
of control, the discouragement of various branches of produc- 
tion by the deliberate fixing of unremunerative prices. 
Naturally a Government has the right and certainly the 
power to direct cropping programmes in time of war. The 
farmer knows the capabilities of his land but the Government 
is responsible for obtaining production of the necessary 
foods, deemed necessary in view of the shipping and foreign 
exchange position and the closing of our normal sources of 
supply from overseas. To obtain the necessary production 
is, however, a matter not only of knowing the objective but 
also of giving the means to attain that objective. The 
Government want milk production to be maintained at 
the expense of the feeding of fat cattle and pigs, and an 
expansion of the Wheat and Potato acreage is required. In 
addition, there is the need for each farm to become more 
self-supporting in feeding stuffs. Farmers are certainly 
puzzled by the means by which the Government intend to 
achieve their aim. Wheat prices for 1941 have been fixed 
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at the same level as for this year. This is unfortunate 
enough but the maximum prices of barley and oats sold for 
feeding have actually been lowered at a time when more 
feeding stuffs are wanted and the war Agricultural Com. 
mittees are trying to persuade farmers to break up more 
grassland to grow cereals. If more production is wanted 
now, it must come not from the first-class farms but from 
the secondary lands, too many of which are already starved 
of capital. The way to obtain that production is not to 
offer a cheese-paring scale of prices for those commodities 
that are urgently required. The country will need the extra 
food but it will not get it from impoverished farms nor by 
reducing farmers’ confidence in the future. The Government 
have a serious responsibility to act wholeheartedly. The 
know that even if large profits are made they will not be 
retained by the farmers. They have seen to that in the 
provision of the Excess Profits Tax and the projected with- 
drawal of the option of all but small farmers to pay income 
tax on the rental value of their land. 


GEOFFREY BROWNE. 


<— 
- 


ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


ANGLO-JAPANESE relations have become so greatly strained 
and the consequences of a breach between the two countries— 
while we are engaged in a life-and-death struggle with Hitler— 
would be so grave that no excuse is needed for reviewing the 
underlying events which have brought about the present 
whappy state of affairs, with the object of finding a per- 
manent solution. But this should be done from an Empire 
point of view, discarding sectional prejudices and disregarding 
press propaganda which has been so anti-Japanese during the 
last few years. 

It is so often thought that our bad relations with Japan 
date from the Manchukuo incident of 1931, but all those 
who know Japan best are agreed that the history of bad 
relations between England and Japan goes back to the 
failure of England to renew the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
1921. This was a blow to the pride and faith of the Japanese. 
After the services they had rendered us by instantaneously 
responding to their treaty obligations in August, 1914, 
helping to hunt down the German raiders in the Pacific, 
safeguarding the transport of troops from Australia and New 
Zealand, assisting us in policing the Mediterranean, and 
other valuable services, they could not help but read into 
our withdrawal from the alliance the interpretation that 
England, having obtained all she wanted, withdrew from the 
alliance when she felt it was no longer of use to her, without 
regard for the feelings of her former ally. 

To the Japanese this was an act of bad faith and lack of 
loyalty to an old friend, the greatest crime in the Japanese 
calendar. 

To understand the events of the last ten years one must 
always have this background in mind. 

Then we must turn to China: China to whom Japan 
returned Tsingtao and the hinterland after the Washington 
Conference, and China who promised the Washington Con- 
ference that she would reduce her armies—a promise never 
fulfilled. 

It seems inherent for the Chinese to dislike all foreigners 
and to play off one nation against another, concentrating on 
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one ata time. It fell to the lot of Great Britain to bear the 
brunt of China’s animosity from 1924 to 1927 when Sun Yat 
Sen, aided and abetted by Borodin, stirred up popular 
agitation against the British in China. As a result we yielded 
our concession in Hankow; British property was looted and 
British lives lost in Nangking, and British gunboats had to 
fire in defence of British property and lives. Eventually a 
force of some two divisions had to be despatched to Shanghai 
to protect the international settlements from the victorious 
soldiers of Chiang Kai-Chek and the defeated Northerners, 
The last remnants of this force have only just been withdrawn, 
thirteen years later. 

Until the year 1927 the Japanese policy, guided by Baron 
Shidehara, was one of appeasement towards the Chinese, but 
the Chinese, encouraged by the success of their tactics of 
intimidation against Great Britain, next turned their efforts 
against the Japanese, instituting a campaign of pinpricks, 
intimidation and boycotts. As trade in China was vital to 
her interests (constituting such a large proportion of her 
total), Japan was unable to adopt the surrender policy which 
had been ours and was finally forced to take strong measures 
to protect her interests. The action taken by Japan in 1937 
naturally cannot be approved of as it cannot be denied that 
it was of an aggressive character. At the same time, it is 
completely forgotten that Japan is fighting for her economic 
existence. In view, however, of the enormous trade interests 
that other countries have in China, it is essential that this 
war should be stopped at the earliest possible moment not 
only for our sakes but for the sake of China and Japan. 

There is no real clash of commercial interests between 
Japan and Great Britain. There is ample room for both 
British and Japanese trade in China. The Japanese will 
always have the advantage in certain lines such as piece- 
goods and consumptive goods in general—the products of 
light industry—owing to their cheaper costs of production 
and their propinquity to China. In the same way, America 
enjoys a monopoly in China for motor cars and motor lorries, 
tobacco, and largely oil, with which Japan does not now 
compete. So the opportunities for Great Britain in China 
will be with goods of a capital nature—products of heavy 
industry. There is enormous scope in this field in which 
Japan will not be able to compete. 

A very able business man once gave the secret of his 
success in dealing with foreigners in the following words: 
“* No matter how great the provocation may be, do not engage 
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in unnecessary criticism of the other fellow. You can do 
anything with them by kindness, nothing by force even if 
it be based on reason.” If only our Foreign Office had 
followed this formula in dealing with the Japanese, we should 
not be on the verge of a breach with them to-day. 

We have been so completely pre-occupied with our own 
affairs and problems in Europe during the last twenty years 
that we have not realised that Japan has developed and 
become a first-class Power. Her industrial machinery is 
up to date and modern, her fleet ranks third in the world, 
her people are industrious with great capacity for planning 
and organising, her colonial administration and _ policies 
have been successful and beneficial to the natives, there are 
fewer unemployed in Japan than in any other country, she 
is making progress in social legislation and her educational 
system is second to none. We have not tried to understand 
and sympathise with Japan’s special problems in that part 
of the world. We have been only too eager to criticise and 
carp without understanding. There is no country or people 
in the world who will take criticism better if it is given 
sincerely by one whom they believe to be a friend. 

For instance, The Times correspondent in Tokyo is often 
critical in his dispatches concerning Japanese actions; yet 
he retains their confidence and admiration. Also, we have 
never had an Ambassador who has been so downright as 
Sir Robert Craigie, nor one who has had to make so many 
protests; yet it is in no small measure due to the appre- 
ciation felt by the Japanese for his sincerity that it has 
been possible to overcome crisis after crisis without war. 

Of late years we have made concessions to the Japanese 
only when we have been absolutely forced to do so, and thus 
the concession loses most of its graciousness. The most 
recent instance is the withdrawal of our troops from Shanghai. 
The War Office officially states that they were originally sent 
to protect the British interests against the mob violence 
instead of admitting frankly that they were urgently 
telegraphed for by the British authorities and others in China 
to protect the International Settlement and foreign lives in 
Shanghai against the victorious army of Chiang Kai-Chek 
and the defeated Northerners. 

This lack of frankness and this tenderness for Chinese 
feelings does not help to improve the relations between 
Great Britain and Japan. The Japanese feel that we have 
a greater consideration for the feelings of the Chinese than 
for their feelings, and it is this lack of appreciation of the 
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Japanese sensibilities which has so embittered the relations 
between our two countries. 


If it is decided that it suits the policy of Great Britain to 
seek a rapprochement with Japan—especially now that we 
are engaged in our vital struggle with Hitler—I do not think 
it is impossible to straighten out our relations. 

If we wish to win back the friendship of Japan, we must 
have a continuity of policy aimed to win over the Japanese 
public and the Japanese army, and here probably the greatest 
obstacle lies in the anti-Japanese feeling continually and 
prominently displayed by doctrinnaires, intelligentsia and 
rabid supporters of the League of Nations Union, which finds 
an echo both in our sensational press and even in the sober 
organs. Some measures, some means, some ways must be 
found to enlighten at least a portion of the press so that 
they have some comprehension of the Far Eastern situation. 
This enlightenment should come from the Foreign Office. 


We must be prepared for the fact that, as our efforts to 
regain the friendship and confidence of the Japanese begin 
to look like being successful, the German faction and German 
propagandists in Japan will redouble their counter-offensive, 
and we must not fall into the trap. 

It is in our power to help the Japanese in two ways, which 
the Germans cannot :— 


(1) We can help to bring about peace in China. If we 
succeed in establishing better relations with Japan 
we shall be in a far stronger position to help China 
and might, perhaps, form a bridge to bring the two 
countries to a mutually satisfactory peace based on 
the Japanese proposals, which are :— 

(a) No territorial ambitions in China whatsoever. 
(6) No indemnities. 

(c) Complete sovereign rights for China. 

(d) No interference with foreign rights and interests. 

The only difficulty would be in the following :— 

(e) Japan demands the establishment of a Central 
Government in Nangking containing no sub- 
versive elements, and this Government must 
guarantee that there shall be no further boy- 
cotts of or hindrances to Japanese trade. 

But surely, if we advised General Chiang Kai-Chek 

to come to terms with Japan on the basis suggested, 

we should be doing China the best service that any 
friend could. 
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(2) An offer to Japan of certain raw materials which she 
cannot get elsewhere and a quota in certain of our 
Empire markets. 


With these assets it should not be beyond the ability of 
our statesmen to bring to a close a very unhappy period in 
the relations between Japan and Great Britain and one 
which, particularly at this moment, is fraught with the 
greatest danger to the Empire. 


G. S. SALE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUGGESTION 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—It seems that we would miss an opportunity if we 
do not now form a Council of Allied Democracies, incor- 
porating representatives of those states who are now in 
England, to discuss matters of common interest and future 
settlement. 

By doing this we would be laying the foundation of a 
more comprehensive association of Free Nations, and it would 
be an earnest of the genuineness of our oft-stated intentions. 

Such an association is necessary to consolidate our front 
against the Totalitarian menace and its threat to Christian 


freedom and individuality. 
Yours faithfully, 


M. S. H. Montagu. 


P.O. Thomson’s Falls, 
Kenya Colony. 
July 30th, 1940. 


ROUGH SHOOTING IN THE GREAT WAR 


II. 


Ovr new base had much to commend it, the best feature of 
all being that we lay within two or three hundred yards of 
the shore and there, within a yard of the landing place, was 
a hotel. No country inn, this, but a real hotel with all the 
accompanying luxuries of decent meals and long hot baths, 
A bath in a trawler is a difficult business, only possible on 
the calmest days in the most sheltered harbour, for a trawler 
is never quite still. Even then it is a sort of acrobatic per. 
formance which reduces one’s cabin to a swamp. 

Our divisional C.O. had been to this base before, and he 
had a trusted ally in Donald, the hotel boots. It was 
arranged that we should, during our time “in,” live at the 
hotel, and that in the event of any sudden panic, Donald 
should establish connection with another ally in one of ou 
ships, so that we could be on board, if necessary, in a few 
minutes. 

Most of the shooting was six or seven miles from the town, 
over a rough and very hilly road, and the long grind out 
there on bicycles, laden with guns and other impedimenta, 
and the still longer grind back will ever be fresh in my 
memory. Occasionally it was possible to get a “ Ford,” but 
those were the days when motoring for pleasure was forbidden, 
so that some other reason for the car’s journey had always 
to be found. We had some very happy days there, days of 
tearing wind and rain, days of glorious sun with a feeling of 
spring in the air—no days that you could call autumn days, 
except that they were so short. 

In all rough shooting there are certain shots, on certain 
days, which stand out clearly in the memory. Two such 
shots I remember now. There were two long lakes, divided 
by a narrow strip of rocky ground, and on the lake nearest 
the sea there was an immense flock of duck. Two ofus 
managed to crawl unseen onto this strip of ground, and lay 
there, crouching behind the boulders, while the third gun 
went to drive the duck over us. Everything worked according 
to plan, with the exception of the fact that we misjudged 
the pace. The whole flock swept down the lake and over us 
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yith a roar like an express train, a gale from the south sending 
them along at an amazing speed. 

We sprang up, four shots rang out, and one bird crumpled 
up and fell fifty yards out in the higher lake. It was dead, 
but we had no retriever, and we stood like fools, watching the 
bird slowly drift away in the wind. 

It was at this moment that the other gun appeared. He 
was, as I have said, the keenest sportsman that I have ever 
known, and he could not bear to let that bird go. Ina second 
he had torn off the more vital part of his clothing and was 
wading breast high in the lake. He reached the bird within 
his depth, but it was a slow business drying with hand- 
kerchiefs, and the wind was cruelly cold. 

The other shot was totally different. It was a brilliantly 
dear mild day, and we had been walking a long rushy valley 
without seeing a sign of life. Suddenly a jack snipe rose 
about twenty yards ahead of me and flew slowly past to my 
right. It was a ridiculously easy shot, but for some reason 
only one pellet took effect and this must have been in the 
head. The bird spun round and round like a falling leaf 
and fell on a bunch of bog cotton, its wings spread-eagled 
out. I can see it now, as it lay there in the brilliant sun, 
without a single feather ruffled. 

We had some desperately hard rides back from that 
shooting. In the far north it gets dark early and we generally 
started back about four, but it was often late before we 
staggered up the main street and into the hotel, weighted 
down with guns and cartridges and as often as not wet 
through. 

It was on one of the long rides back that disaster overtook 
the faithful Nellie. She was careering ahead of us in the 
darkness when we were overtaken by a motor lorry belonging 
to the local air station. It was being driven at a great pace 
and before you could say knife poor Nellie was a mangled 
corpse beside the road. That was a bitter moment, for Nellie 
had shared so many adventures with us and we were all 
devoted to her. 

The days “‘ out ”’ from that base were much like any others, 
never very exciting, and the weather nearly always bad. 
When we came in there was often a good deal of congestion 
and confusion in the harbour. Our parent ship—in her day 
a famous flagship—was always completely surrounded by 
trawlers like the Queen by a swarm of bees. When you went 
alongside you had often half a dozen trawlers to cross before 
you could climb on board, and if there was any sea it was 
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a perilous steeplechase. Any ship that wanted to go along. 
side simply made fast to any other ship on the outer edge of 
the swarm, and the congestion, when there was a big demand 
for food, stores, or mails, was dreadful. 

One trawler there was that joined the circus there whog 
commander was unused to our ways. One afternoon he made 
a signal to the parent ship: ‘‘ Request permission to come 
alongside.”” He received the startling reply: ‘ You wil 
come alongside when you are ordered to come alongside.” 

Both the original signal and the reply electrified all those 
who happened to read it. Not the least surprised person 
was the signalman on watch in the parent ship, who was so 
staggered at anyone making such a request that he was 
reported to have raced hot foot to the captain, whom he 
roused from his post-prandial slumber in order that he might 
know what had occurred. Hence the reply, but peace was 
restored and apologies made all round to the accompaniment 
of sundry “ gins” later in the day. 

As time passed, not benefiting by previous experience, 
we began to think that we were permanently settled in this 
base and the rumour that the Captain of the whole circus 
had sent his washing to the local laundry encouraged others 
to do the same. 


Alas, it was not to be! We had had a long day out in 
the snipe bogs and a particularly hard ride back against a 
freshening south-easterly wind. As we got off our bicycles 
to trudge up the interminable series of hills, we thought and 
talked of the long hot baths awaiting us, and our dinner at 
the hotel. At last we crawled up the main street and tumbled 
off our bicycles beside the hotel, wet and stiff and tired. A 
figure stepped out from the shadow and saluted. “ All 
ships are ordered to raise steam and to go to sea at 9 p.m.” 
were the fateful words, and thereafter wild pandemonium. 
No one knew what this order involved and the only thing to 
do was instantly to pack everything into the waiting boat. 
Guns, cartridges, suitcases from the hotel, everything we had 
brought ashore—except our washing—was piled into the boat, 
the two bicycles being added to the top of the heap. 

In pitch darkness and unutterably weary, we shoved off 
from the quay, and got abroad our respective ships. At 
9 p.m. we went to sea and as my duties did not begin at 
this period I lay down on my bunk and listened with mingled 
feelings to the voice of my C.O., who, having dined not wisely 
but too well, insisted on taking the ship to sea and issuing 
orders which would have astonished even the Bellman in 
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the Hunting of the Snark. There were only two consolations : 
one, @ brilliant moon had risen and the harbour was as light 
as day, so it was a case of follow my leader out; the other I 
remembered with joy—that in the confusion of coming on 
poard I had left my bicycle on the trawler of my Divisional 
(.0. A bicycle in a trawler is a terrible trial, as there is no 
place to keep it. Mine had to be hammered—literally—in a 
sort of dark hatch hole, out of which it was dragged again 
by ropes. I knew that my Divisional C.O. kept his in the 
engine room. What he would do with mine I neither knew 
nor cared. 

The next two days found us in the neighbourhood of 
Muckle Flugga, that most northerly point of all the British 
Isles, and a place famed for foul weather. True to its repu- 
tation, the weather went from bad to worse, and about 
midnight on the second night we got orders to seek shelter 
ina loch some few miles down the east coast. 

When I came on deck at dawn I saw that many other 
divisions of the circus had crept in in the darkness, and that 
it was blowing a real snorter from about due west. A glance 
at the ships about us showed that it was a very special stunt 
on which we were engaged, for otherwise certain distinguished 
units would not have been with us. All that day it blew like 
fury, and as no one was allowed to leave his ship, we spent 
a dull day and night, listening to the endless song of the wind 
and trying to gauge any rise or fall in its strength by any 
slight change of tone. 

The next morning was much better, and as the sea had 
gone down a lot, we received orders to return to our patrol 
and so set off to the north again, with Muckle Flugga light- 
house looking down at us from a cold but delightful security. 

We had been gone a few hours, and the other units of the 
circus were nearly out of sight, when we suddenly received 
an order to proceed at full speed for the Firth of Forth. We 
were amazed. Round swung the ship, and in a few hours we 
were bowling along south in bright sunshine and a sea that 
was becoming kinder every minute. 

In the course of the day we passed—though far out—the 
base where we had spent so many happy days. The land— 
a8 land always does when viewed from the sea—looked low 
and grey and dull, but my thoughts turned to the lakes and 
bogs which I knew, and I wondered if I should ever see them 
again, and—I may say—I am wondering still ! 

My thoughts turned also to that immense pile of washing 
which I had entrusted a few days before to the faithful 
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Donald, though as things turned out I got this back many 
weeks later. 

I knew little of the Firth of Forth, and what I know I di 
not like, so that the prospect of spending any length of tine 
was not encouraging. A brief trip ashore to the town of 
which we were anchored convinced me that the industria] 
parts of Scotland are places to be rigorously avoided. Hoy. 
ever, things were moving fast. How fast none of us the 
knew, but as soon as we had coaled and collected stores we 
were off to sea again, on what was to prove to be our last 
patrol. On the days that followed I look back with misery, 
The weather, bad when we started, got steadily worse, and 
our third day out found us floundering along our allotted beat 
in a terrible sea. It being quite impossible, on account of the 
weather, to perform the duties for which I was responsible, 
I lay all day and night in my cabin. A serious leak from the 
deck above my bunk had broken out again. I had previously 
stopped it up with three or four copies of The Times, but now 
every time the ship rolled a cascade of water fell on the end 
of my bunk. Various personal possessions had somehow 
broken adrift and washed ceaselessly to and fro in the three 
inches or so of water that covered the deck of the cabin. 
The books in the bookcase, now sodden with water, slid to 
and fro against their retaining rail, making a weird thick note 
in the harmony or discord created by the many other noises. 
The artificial light had failed, and such was the weather that 
no daylight to speak of filtered down to me. Crouched on the 
one more or less dry island at the head of my bunk, I spent 
some of the most unpleasant hours of my life. 

Eventually we were ordered to return, and somehow o 
other we mavaged to make our way back to the Firth of Forth, 
and the dark blur of May Island, as seen through the rain and 
mist next morning, was a very pleasant sight. As we went 
on up the Firth we were astonished at meeting various other 
units of the circus going in the opposite direction, and before 
long our parent ship herself appeared, apparently bound for 
sea, in itself an astonishing thing. Signals were exchanged, 
and we were ordered to fall in with the rest of the circus, who 
were bound for Dundee. 

This was a new move, and as we lay off the mouth of the 
Tay while a channel was swept, various signals were exchanged 
with our neighbours as to the meaning of it all. No one knew, 
but no one knew then that the first week of November, 1918, 
was a week in which history was being made. 

Arrived at Dundee, we had orders to coal and be ready 
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to go to sea again at once. But ready though we were, the 
sailing orders did not come. Day after day passed. We got 
newspapers and saw what was happening, and soon it became 
apparent that we might never have to go at all. 

A generous amount of leave was given, and a flying visit 
to Edinburgh secured the shooting of some two thousand 
acres in Fifeshire for a very modest sum for the rest of the 
season. 

The shooting lay some half a dozen miles away, and we 
used to go out by the early train on the little branch line. 
There was a very good show of partridges on the ground and 
in the fir woods round the house—the home covers we called 
them—there were a number of pheasants. Real old veterans 
they were, and as cute as all old campaigners. We had some 
really good days there—partridges, pheasants, hares, rabbits 
and wood pigeons, and also two woodcock, though neither of 
these fell to my gun. 

As is so often the case, one or two shots stand out clearly 
inmy mind now. One an old cock pheasant, swinging down 
the hill out of the fog, to fall with a very satisfying fomp on 
the short frost-bound grass behind me. Another a right and 
left at partridges, springing up suddenly out of some gorse 
bushes. And yet another—when I missed on the lawn in 
front of the house—a single partridge flying at least sixty 
miles an hour from nowhere to nowhere, so far as I could see. 

It was here, on this shoot, that the end of the war came 
for us. 

It was a glorious bright frosty morning, and we had just 
left the railway station and were walking a long stubble in 
line. As we walked there came over from the hills the 
weirdest sound I have ever heard. A sort of discordant moan, 
rising to a scream, and falling to a moan again as the breeze 
shifted, and mixed up in it the sound of rockets and guns 
being fired. It was the armistice, and every ship in the Tay 
had got her siren going. 

With true British sang froid we walked that field out, and 
at the end of it my place in the line took me past a cottage. 
There was a woman in the garden hanging out clothes on a 
line to dry. 

“ Well, it’s all over at last,” I cried, nodding towards the 
noise coming over the hill. 

“ Aye,” she replied, “ but it’ll no bring back some of them 
that have gone.” 

Sunt lachryme rerum. 


BARRINGTON CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


‘*THouGH the Battle for Britain’ fills the headlines of the 
newspapers, the electoral battle of Willkie versus Roosevelt 
occupies a considerable amount of attention so far as the man 
in the street is concerned. That earnest discussion in the 
corner of the restaurant or in the smoking-room of the Pullman 
car is as likely as not, if you get near enough to eavesdrop, 
concerned with the chances of Roosevelt’s defeat rather than 
with the possibilities of British victory. It is not that the 
vital seriousness of the present phase of the war is ignored; 
in fact, there is probably now a greater realisation than ever 
before of the very immediate stake which America has in 
Great Britain’s powers of continued resistance. Election talk 
forms a welcome relief from war talk. The elections are, in 
other words, fulfilling some of the functions of an “ escape 
literature.” 

So far as foreign policy is concerned, both candidates 
stand for very much the same things. In his acceptance 
speech Mr. Willkie was in some respects even more forth. 
right than President Roosevelt. “‘ The loss of the British 
fleet . . . would be a calamity for us,” he said flatly, which 
is a stronger expression of opinion than any which President 
Roosevelt had yet made. Mr. Willkie also quoted the Presi- 
dent’s pledge made on June 10 at Charlottesville that the 
United States would extend to the opponents of force “ the 
material resources of the nation,’ and declared that asa 
private citizen he would give such a policy his ‘ whole. 
hearted support.” By thus removing the question of aiding 
the Allies from the realms of party politics, Mr. Willkie 
enormously strengthened the President’s hand. The only 
political consideration Mr. Roosevelt need now take into 
account is that the Isolationists might refrain from voting, 
if he carried the policy too far and that this stay-away vote 
might damage the Democratic chances. 

Mr. Willkie also supported conscription and thus rebuffed 
the Isolationists in his party who had hoped to collect a few 
cheap votes by opposing the President on this question. His 
only criticism of the President’s foreign policy was directed 
backward rather than forward. The President had, Mr. 
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Willkie charged, threatened the Dictators when he had 
neither the means nor the intention of backing up his threats 
and he had also misled the European Democracies into 
expecting more aid from the United States than the country 
ould give. He had reversed “‘ Teddy ” Roosevelt’s doctrine 
of talking softly and carrying a big stick and had talked 
loudly, while the stick was still on order. 


Willkie’s speech was made at Elwood, Indiana. He knew 
well that his audience was overwhelmingly isolationist. He 
knew that nearly everybody in Indiana from the Republican 
State leaders down to the dirt farmers in their blue overalls 
regarded the menace of Hitler as remote and were alarmed 
lest material aid for Britain would involve the United States 
inwar. The Republican candidate knew also that a majority 
of Republicans in both houses of Congress were balking at the 
compulsory Service Bill. Just before his speech he had 
received an urgent telegram signed by Senators Taft, Vanden- 
berg, and several other Congressional leaders imploring him 
not to endorse “‘ the draft.’” He knew, too, that organised 
labour, whose votes he needs badly in the industrial areas 
where the Democratic party machines are strongest, was 
opposed to conscription. It therefore required courage on 
Mr. Willkie’s part to defy political expediency and express 
his honest convictions. 

When you talk to supporters of President Roosevelt, 
they argue that all English people should hope for a Roosevelt 
victory. Willkie, they point out, is associated with big 
business, and big business, thinking chiefly of profits, is 
fundamentally ‘‘ appeasement’? minded and anxious to 
resume trade with a Hitler dominated Europe. When you 
talk with supporters of Wendell Willkie, they argue that 
business men are so afraid of Roosevelt using the war as an 
excuse for adopting semi-totalitarian measures in the United 
States that they hesitate to give full rein to their pro-Allied 
sentiments. With Willkie as President, they could support 
fullest possible aid to the Allies without any qualms. 

At the time of writing the odds are in favour of the re- 
election of President Roosevelt, but the campaign can hardly 
be said to have started. Mr. Willkie may prove a more 
effective speaker than is anticipated, while the President’s 
policy of silence on the grounds that the international situa- 
tion is too critical to make speeches may not prove as clever 
& move as it at first appeared. About 75 per cent. of the 
Press support the Republican candidate. But editorial opinion 
18 completely worthless as a guide to public opinion, whether 
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on matters of domestic or foreign policy. President Roosevel 
has the support of the city machines, grown fat on eight 
years’ patronage ; he has the relief vote, the negro vote, and 
the solid south. Willkie can count on the business community 
and the small independent trader as well as on all those, and 
their number is hard to estimate, who feel that they want, 
change without quite knowing why. The farm vote j 
divided and may determine the final result. The third ter 
issue was not mentioned by Mr. Willkie in his acceptance 
speech, probably because his own position is that the election 
should be a test between the New Deal theories and his own 
and that nobody can express those theories better than the 
President himself. But many independent voters are expected 
to be swayed by their dislike of a third term and by their 
fear that the arguments which justify it might equally well 
justify a fourth, a fifth or even a permanent dictatorship. 


The two main issues in the campaign, since foreign policy 
has been removed, will be the personal philosophy of the two 
candidates and the question of which one will lead the country 
better in time of crisis. The insistence on the danger of 
changing horses in the middle of the stream is the strongest 
argument used in favour of a third term. The belief that 
tired horse should be changed before he gets to the stream is 
the counter argument of the Republicans. The difference 
in the domestic political philosophy of the two men is that 
the President starts from the basis of federal control, while 
Mr. Willkie starts from the basis of private initiative. His 
main argument so far has not been directed at the President, 
but at the New Deal economists who surround him and whose 
views might be accepted as the basis for Presidential policy. 
Mr. Willkie objects particularly to the theory that the United 
States has now reached the “static”? economic condition. 
He therefore rejects the assumption that existing levels of 
wealth and production must be accepted as they are and all 
the energies of the Government devoted to reform and redis- 
tribution. ‘‘ American liberalism does not consist merely 
in reforming things. It consists also in making things. ... 
I... believe there is no limit to the horizon of America. 
I say that we must substitute for the philosophy of dis- 
tributed scarcity the philosophy of unlimited productivity,” 
Mr. Willkie declared. 


The other domestic issue raised by Mr. Willkie is that 
the New Deal assumption that all business men are tarred 
with the same brush and that the faults of the few are the 
faults of business as a class has bred national disunity which 
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gmnot be removed without a change of Administration. 
“Like the Blum Government in France, so has our Govern- 
ment become entangled in untruthful political adventures. 
As in France, so here we have heard talk of class distinction. 
_,» We are told that the different kinds of men whose task 
it is to build America are enemies of one another. ... I 
stand for a new companionship in an industrial society.” 
American public opinion in connection with the war 
swings back and forth. By paying attention only to the 
occasions in which the swing is favourable to Great Britain, a 
misleading impression of continued progress is presented. 
The advance is more like that of the tide. Every advance is 
followed by a slight recession. Another difficulty in estimating 
American opinion is that feelings about England and feelings 
towards England are two distinct matters. The latter can be 
extremely favourable and the former extremely unfavourable. 
America can be pessimistic, that is to say, about England’s 
chances and sympathetic with its cause. Apparent con- 
tradictions in American actions can often be explained by 
relating them to the correct motive. 
The speed with which Congress rushed through legislation 
to permit American vessels to bring English children to the 
United States was an expression of its feeling towards Eng - 
land, the reluctance with which Congress approached the 
suggestion that Britain should be sold fifty or sixty destroyers 
was an expression of its feeling about England. The desire 
to help England in the matter of the destroyers was sub- 
ordinated to the fear that if England were defeated they 
might be needed on the American side of the Atlantic. The 
desire to lease British bases and the joint defence talks with 
Canada were also connected to a certain extent with the 
pessimistic feeling about England’s chances ; they were due 
to an assumption that the barrier now holding the German 
aggressor beyond the Western Hemisphere might be broken. 


American defensive plans are being rushed forward on 
the theory that the threat from a Hitlerised Europe is a real 
one. Congress has so far readily accepted all plans which 
require the voting of money to buy materials. They hesitated, 
however, when it became a problem of drafting men to handle 
those materials. Congress was shocked when Mr. William 
Knudson, who has assumed the position of chairman of the 
National Defence Advisory Committee, told them that the 
present armament programme would not be completed until 
the middle of 1944. It seemed a very long way away. Yet, 
instead of drawing from this the lesson that the country’s 
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man power should be placed on a war footing as soon q 
possible, they used the declaration as an argument for delayi 
the draft until equipment was ready for the drafted me 
to use. 

Early in the debates on the compulsory draft there was, 
sudden revived activity on the part of the various “ peace” 
lobbies. The label “‘ peace”? has been appropriated by a 
number of Communist-front organisations. One of them, 
“The Committee Against War and Fascism,” only just 
managed to change its name in time to “ The Committee fo 
Peace and Democracy” two or three months before the 
Berlin-Moscow treaty last year. According to reports which 
certainly fit the facts the Soviet Government, at the request 
of Berlin, gave the word that American defence programme 
was going far too smoothly, and that something had better 
be done to try and slow it up. The cruder methods of sabotage 
and fomenting of strikes were too well watched, but a peace 
campaign presented numerous possibilities of success, par. 
ticularly in view of the election in November. 

Both the President and Mr. Willkie have taken the view 
that whatever happens to England, there can be no “ appease. 
ment” with Hitler. Congress is acting on the assumption 
that Hitler is a direct menace to the United States. The 
Army and Navy High Commands have rejected the “ defen. 
sive war theory” symbolised in France by the reliance on 
the Maginot line and in England by the popularity of Captain 
Liddell Hart’s writings. Yet everybody shies away from the 
logical deduction to be drawn from the sum of these con- 
clusions. If the United States must in the future come into 
conflict with Hitler, it is contrary to accepted American 
conviction that Hitler’s attack should be awaited. The only 
policy to follow, if logic were adhered to, would be to cary 
the offensive to Germany itself. The situation can only 
add up to a declaration of war on Hitler now, but no public 
official as yet has had the courage to tell the people the answer 
to this simple little sum. 


DENys SMITH. 
Washington, U.S.A. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
JOHN BUCHAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


AurHoucH the preface to Memory Hold-the-Door (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d. net) avers that this is not an auto- 
biography, the dust-cover says that it is John Buchan’s 
autobiography. It is no use arguing the matter, for Lord 
Tweedsmuir has passed from among us, to the great loss of 
the Empire, and he will never attempt, what he contemplated, 
the weaving of his impressions into a personal religion and 
philosophy. So this is all the autobiography that we shall 
ever have, and a very good one it is, though its author pre- 
ferred to present it as “‘ a record of the impressions made upon 
me by the outer world.” It gives the main outlines, not 
always in their temporal order, of an unusually varied and 
active life, at least up to the moment when he went out as 
Governor-General to Canada. No doubt he was reserving 
his retrospect of years spent in that great dominion for a 
separate volume ; and that we shall never read this must be 
an everlasting regret. The reader can judge how pleasing 
and penetrating it would have been from the chapter in this 
book entitled ‘‘ My America,” which contains much wisdom 
and understanding in a few pages. And when one talks with 
Canadian soldiers whom one finds somewhat incongruously 
penned in the tiny, neat old villages of the English countryside, 
with their tight hedges which symbolise too many other 
barriers between man and man, one realises how serious is our 
loss of John Buchan’s chapter on Canada, a country now 
still more closely linked with the United States, which he 
considered the best exponent of the democratic creed. We 
still do not understand the extra-European citizens of the 
Empire, nor they us. Interpreters whose word reaches both 
sides with equal clearness are few, so that the departure of a 
particularly gifted one before his interpretation was uttered 
is a grievous event. And, in their somewhat agonised, but 
often far too English, speculations on the future of the world, 
citizens of this country would do well to take to heart these 
words :— 
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“‘ The democratic testament is one lesson that America 
has to teach the world. A second is a new reading of 
nationalism. Some day and somehow the people =a 
discover a way to brigade themselves for peace. Now 
there are on the globe only two proven large-scale 
organisations of social units, the United States and the 
British Empire. The latter is not for export, and could 
not be duplicated ; its strength depends upon a thousand. 
year-old monarchy and a store of unformulated traditions, 
But the United States was the conscious work of men’s 
hands, and a task which has once been performed can 
be performed again. She is the supreme example of 
federation in being, a federation which recognises the 
rights and individuality of the parts, but accepts the 
overriding interests of the whole. To achieve this com. 
promise she fought a desperate war. If the world is 
ever to have prosperity and peace, there must be some 
kind of federation—I will not say of democracies, but of 
States which accept the reign of law. In such a task 
she seems to me to be the predestined leader.” 

Let us mark the word “leader.” Citizens of the Dominions 
would probably agree, but into the heads of how many 
English citizens has such a thought penetrated? And if 
such heads are few, is it not because too few have the chance, 
or take the chance, which was offered to John Buchan as a 
young man, of getting out of an English rut, comfortable or 
uncomfortable, and facing the problems of a wider and less 
well-organised society ? In 1901, after a most happy youth 
in Scotland, four years of Oxford during one of her most 
brilliant phases, and a quick burrowing, as a young barrister 
and journalist, into the snug rabbit-warren of late-Victorian 
London, he was invited by Lord Milner to come back with 
him to South Africa as an assistant private secretary. It was 
typical of Buchan that he did not hesitate, and he amusingly 
starts a new chapter by describing the effect of his voyage out: 

““T had never been out of Britain—indeed, I had 
never wanted to. In London I had slipped into a sort 
of spiritual middle-age. Now, at the age of twenty-six, 
youth came back to me like a spring tide, and every 
day on the voyage to the Cape saw me growing younger. 

On his arrival he found himself i in the midst of a strenuous 
time of “ all hands to the pump,” and he was given a series of 
emergency tasks intended to prepare the ground for normal 
administration in a country still at war. His first job was to 
take over for the civil government the concentration camps 
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for women and children ; and then came the repatriation of 
the Boer inhabitants, the preparation of schemes of land 
settlement, and, in fact, the task of attempting to rebuild and 
improve—not with entire success owing to inherent difficulties 
—the whole agriculture of South Africa. There were lean 
years, opposition from the mining interests and failure to 
co-operate : “‘ Yet I believe,” he writes—‘‘ and I have Louis 
Botha’s word for it—that no part of Milner’s reconstruction 
so amply justified itself as his agricultural policy.” For 
two years, “‘ years of bodily and mental activity, of zeal and 
hope, not yet dashed by failure,” he was one of that remark- 
able body known as “ Milner’s young men ” ; and his chief 
he describes in five pages of penetrating analysis which those 
who knew Lord Milner pronounce admirable. He shows us 
the man who, at the outset of his career, ‘‘ espoused the 
State,” putting leisure and ease behind him, restricting the 
activities of his brilliant mind for the sake of concentration 
on his task, a less perfect diplomatist, but a perfect adminis- 
trator. Buchan sums up Lord Milner’s administrative genius 
in two pages from which I take the salient phrases : “‘ In the 
first place, he had in a high degree what Cavour called the 
tact des choses possibles. . . . Next I should put the orderliness 
of his mind and his capacious memory. He could control 
any number of wires at once, for he had all the terminals in 
hishand. . . . For finance he had a peculiar genius. Figures 
to him were real counters of thought, and a balance sheet 
as lucid as a page of print. . . . But his greatest administra- 
tive gift was his courage. He had what the French know 
as courage de téte, the boldness to trust his reason. . . . Milner 
was the most selfless man I have ever known. He thought 
of his work and his cause, much of his colleagues, never of 
himself. He simply was not interested in what attracts 
common ambition. He could not be bribed, for there was 
nothing on the globe wherewith to bribe him ; or deterred by 
personal criticism, for he cared not at all for fame; and it 
would have been as easy to bully the solar system, since he 
did not know the meaning of fear.” 

It is not to be supposed that John Buchan, at that time 
budding man of letters though he was, could have formulated 
his thoughts in such polished but telling phrases: these 
are the fruit of a long practice in writing. But the change 
of outlook effected in those two strenuous years was an 
immediate gain. This is how he put it :— 


“IT learned a good deal in South Africa, and the 
chief lesson was that I had still much to learn about 
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the material world and about human nature. I was 
given a glimpse into many fascinating tracts of experience 
which I longed to explore. I discovered that there was 
a fine practical wisdom which owed nothing to books 
and academies. My taste in letters was winnowed and 
purged, for the spirit of the veld is an austere thing. | 
learned to be at home in societies utterly alien to my 
own kind of upbringing. Above all, I ceased to be an 


individualist and became a citizen. I acquired a political 
faith.” 


Lucky John Buchan, to have been given so much g0 
early! Yet the very luck brought him what must have been 
one of the greatest disappointments of his life. Brim-full 
of enthusiasm for a new conception of the Empire, burning 
to serve it in any job however thankless, and despising the 
ambition which he had formerly cherished of becoming a 
“* dignified judge with a taste for letters,” he looked forward 
to long years of foreign service. Lord Cromer had selected 
him for an important financial post in Egypt, but the 
authorities at home thought he was too young and 
inexperienced. And so, sadly, he went back to the Bar for 
three unhappy years. “South Africa,” he says, “had 
completely unsettled me. I did not want to make money or 
reputation at home; I wanted a particular kind of work 
which was denied me. I had lost my former catholicity 
of interests. I had no longer any impulse to write. I was 
distressed by British politics, for it seemed to me that both 
the great parties were blind to the true meaning of empire. 
London had ceased to have its old glamour. The eighteenth- 
century flavour, which entranced me on coming down from 
Oxford, had wholly departed, leaving a dull mercantile 
modern place, very different from the strenuous, coloured 
land I had left. I sat in my semi-underground chambers in 
Middle Temple Lane, feeling as if I were in Plato’s cave, 
conversant not with mankind but with their shadows.” 
From this gloom he emerged three years later, to happy 
marriage and the partnership with T. A. Nelson in an absorbing 
business. His way was now set, though it was not to be 
without other disappointments and surprises. Had he gone 
to Egypt, John Buchan’s life and works would have been 
wholly different. That was the turning point. Governor- 
General he might have become, but we should not have had 
his books and have been the poorer. 


It may seem that a disproportionate amount of space 
has been given in this review to a brief period in John Buchan’s 
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life: but it was not by inadvertence that I have done this. 
By the time these words appear a great many people will 
have read the book and will have found it to be of that rare 
kind from which one cannot wish one single word away, lively, 
varied, sympathetic, brilliant in description of persons, 
charming in depiction of nature, informative without dullness, 
personal without egoism, moving easily from the public stage 
on which great figures walk to the private world of the hills, 
the rivers which he loved, the home and the mind. The 
immediate reviews have long ago appeared and, like all such 
things, have brought to notice many particularly notable 
passages, especially the portraits of Raymond Asquith, 
Auberon Herbert, Lord Basil Blackwood, Haldane, Grey, 
Asquith, Snowden, Balfour, Haig, Birkenhead and Ramsay 
MacDonald, not to speak of the chapter, “ First and Last 
Things,” which gives us an intimate and wholly delightful 
picture of his father, the minister, and his mother, that 
minister’s ideal helpmeet. There is so much in this book to 
enjoy that to catalogue it is superfluous. Some reviewers, 
however, held that John Buchan told far more about other 
people than about himself. This seems to me quite untrue, 
and accounts for my laying stress on a passage in which he 
gave a vivid and candid revelation of a change of life and 
heart. To me personally it told a great deal about John 
Buchan which could not have been guessed from wbserving 
that tight-lipped face, from reading his books and merely 
noting some of his actions in the world. I now understand, 
for instance, why the John Buchan whom I saw for eight 
years about the House of Commons, as member for the 
Scottish Universities, played so comparatively small a part 
in Parliamentary life. His chapter on “ Parliament’ tells 
why. He called himself an undistinguished Member of 
Parliament but a contented one. He was not disillusioned 
by practical contact with a tradition which he had always 
reverenced, although he realised the dullness of many debates, 
the discomforts of the Chamber, the rarity of expert know- 
ledge and the amateurishness of the majority. He disliked 
speaking in the House which, as he puts it, “ was like 
addressing a gathering of shades, who might at any moment 
disappear into limbo unless they were clutched by the hair,” 
yet he enjoyed every moment of his eight years there and this 
is a somewhat remarkable confession by one who entered 
the House late in life and renounced the usual Parliamentary 
ambitions—the private secretaryship to a Minister, the 
under-secretaryship, and so on. He spoke only on subjects 
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where he had a special knowledge or special interest, rarely 
more than half a dozen times a session. And he sums up the 
political situation after 1931 pretty well in these words :— 


“In 1931 came the depression, which jostled Britain 
off the gold standard and brought a National Gover. 
ment into being. After that politics were duller than 
ever. The ordinary citizen was behaving heroically, but 
the drama was outside the Palace of Westminster. | 
remember being puzzled by the flatness of everything, 
and wondering uneasily if it were not the calm before 
the storm. Something monstrous seemed about to 
emerge from the economic pit into which the world was 
slipping. I longed for someone of prophetic strain, some- 
one like Mr. Gladstone, to trouble the waters even at 
the expense of our peace of mind. I would have been 
happier if I could have found a leader whose creed I 
fully shared and whom I could devoutly follow.” 


To which statement I will add this about a man whom he 
knew well—a born leader who renounced leadership—“ I am 
not a very tractable person or much of a hero-worshipper, 
but I could have followed Lawrence over the edge of the 
world. I loved him for himself, and also because there 
seemed to be reborn in him all the lost friends of my youth.” 
That is the kind of thing one would not have guessed from 
seeing the dapper little man with his rather serious face 
steering through a committee a bill for the regulation of grey- 
hound racing. 

Well, my space is nearly finished, and there is much more 
that could be said. I have not attempted, for instance, to 
gather into focus all the passages—and there are none more 
full of beauty—which bear witness to his love of unspoiled 
country and the unspoiled people who live in it, to his passion 
for rivers and joy in tracing them to their sources and to his 
enthusiasm for fishing—an art which, having fallen for it as 
a boy among the Border streams, he pursued with a pure 
love devoid of pedantry or professionalism. Then, again, I 
should have liked to assemble some things he puts down 
about books and other writers, notably about the post-war 
intellectuals and his ineffectual efforts after 1918 to get on 
terms with his literary contemporaries. Here his judgments 
are honest as the day and entirely personal, and perhaps they 
may be summed up in the words: “ the trouble was that my 
intelligence admitted the merit of much that filled the rest 
of me with ennui.” He had a hard head and sound sense, 
and was not afraid to admit the limits of his appreciations. 
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With these qualities, in maturity, he judged the world, sensing 
the immense dangers—particularly in the shrinkage of oppor- 
tunity for young men—but he refused to abandon optimism. 
And his ‘‘ crowning optimism,” he confessed, was the belief 
“that the challenge with which we are now faced may restore 
us to the manly humility which alone gives power.” 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


A GREAT SOLDIER 

AttenBY : A Stupy In Greatness. By General Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell (Harrap, 18s.).—Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby 
is fortunate in his biographer, as in the time chosen for the 
publication of this work. The author has special knowledge 
not only of Allenby, but of the terrain, and of the conditions, 
over which, and under which, his hero fought his principal 
campaigns. He has himself to deal with analogous problems 
under conditions even more arduous, and against an even 
more formidable foe. It is this shadow of fierce and fateful 
happenings at hand which lends such a tragic intensity to 
this latest study of Allenby. 

When General Wavell writes as a soldier concerning 
matters of which he has first-hand knowledge, and which he 
has made the study of a lifetime, he is at his very best. But 
he is unwise perhaps to introduce into his work matters which 
are highly controversial, and with which Allenby himself had 
nothing whatever to do. In view of the fact that we could 
not have armed Russia in 1915 for the simple reason that we 
could not arm ourselves, one doesn’t quite see the evidence 
for the assertion (p. 152): “* . . . the Dardanelles might have 
shortened the war by two years.” And what on earth has 
it got to do with Allenby ? It is a shock to the informed 
critic to read of Paardeberg, ‘“‘ Kitchener’s impetuosity caused 
unnecessarily heavy losses.” There were sound military 
reasons for Kitchener’s decision to attack. 

Few people familiar with War Office workings will put 
Lord Haldane on the same level as Lord Cardwell. These, 
however, are slight criticisms to be made in a work which 
analytically portrays a singularly complex, forceful, and 
attractive personality. Allenby shared with Haig and 
Kitchener in that strange quality of shyness which seems 
characteristic of the greatest type of Anglo-Saxon soldier. 
It seems almost incredible to be told (p. 63) of a meeting be- 
tween Allenby and Haig, ‘‘ They had important matters to 
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discuss, but from sheer shyness of each other, neither uttered 
a word.” Yet the authenticity of the anecdote is vouched for 
beyond all dispute. This same shyness may at times have 
made Allenby needlessly brusque and dictatorial in his dealings 
with men to whom he felt unable to reveal his own inmost 
personality, but I cannot personally accept it as a full ex. 
planation of his occasional rudeness and outspokenness to 
subordinates, who, in most cases, thoroughly deserved it, 
The incapacity of the virile soldier dealing with vital matters 
at vital times, to suffer fools gladly, must also be taken into 
account. What could bring Allenby before us more vividly, 
as he moved and breathed and talked, than his sardonic 
finish to an “‘ appreciation,” There are fools, damned fools, and 
you, General X ? The man who exploded in this fashion was 
certainly not suffering from shyness, at least on this particular 
occasion. And, after all, isn’t this the spirit which wins battles 
instead of losing them ? What sane soldier wants the spirit 
expressed in, Kiss me good-night, Sergeant-Major ? Frankly, 
I find that General Wavell is unduly apologetic about the 
dislike felt for Allenby by men whose judgments were not 
after all worth much. It is not a general’s job to win popu- 
larity, but to win battles; the more he sets himself whole- 
heartedly to win battles, the more he will be forced to “ drive” 
his subordinates ; the poorer the quality of these subordinates, 
the greater the necessity for “drive”; the more they will 
resent being “‘ driven,” and the quicker to avenge themselves 
by scandalmongering and backbiting. If the feeling for 
Allenby was at times sheer hate, he was no worse off in that 
respect than Kitchener, Grant, or ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson, 
until they had silenced their detractors, as Allenby finally 
silenced his, by winning victories. 

General Wavell is at his best in his admirable description 
of the purely military side of Allenby’s campaigns. There 
is a delicious phrase describing Allenby’s pre-war training of 
cavalry. ‘‘ He may not have been gifted with that foresight 
which enabled some critics, writing some years after the war, 
to predict so accurately its tactical course.” 


The picture which emerges from General Wavell’s book is 
that of a man “ nervy,” irascible, but fundamentally big and 
warmhearted, gifted at times with flashes of vision amounting 
to genius, and at all times a tremendous worker, and possessed 
of a thorough mastery of the tricks of his trade. In stressing 
to the extent he does, Allenby’s care for and thorough grasp 
of administrative detail, General Wavell strikes a new and 
welcome note among military biographers, too many of whom 
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tend to forget the homely truth that soldiers need food and 
drink just as much as other people. But it would be truer to 
describe Allenby as lacking in vulgar “ push” than as un- 
ambitious, he had all the ambition legitimate to a soldier, and 
without which no soldier is ever likely to amount to much. 
He was as sensitive to praise as most people, and diplomatic 
enough to keep on good terms with men likely to be helpful 
to him behind the scenes. Witness his friendship with Reping- 
ton. 
It would be superfluous here to deal with the various 
phases of Allenby’s career from the command of the cavalry, 
then to the Fifth Corps, the Third Army, and the supreme 
command in Palestine. General Wavell leaves space for no 
comment save praise. But it may be stressed that unlike 
Haig, who was the “ permanent Staff Officer,” Allenby, 
although he had been to the Staff College, had little Staff 
experience, and his firm grasp of the importance iof the 
administrative services may be attributed to his closer touch 
with the combatant side. 

General Wavell has rightly termed his book a “ Study in 
Greatness,”’ for Allenby was a great soldier, a far greater one 
than is generally realised even to this day. The author had 
concluded his book before recent events in France and Bel- 
gium, but putting national prejudice aside, and considering 
only the military side, it is interesting to note how Allenby 
two decades earlier on a smaller scale and with cruder means, 
anticipated the sweeping strokes with which Von Keitel 
first sundered the armies of the North and the B.E.F. from the 
rest of the French armies, and then defeated each fraction in 
turn. Allenby used cavalry where Von Keitel used tanks ; 
Allenby like Keitel was superior in means, unlike Keitel he 
was happily free from the stain of treachery, but in the 
dynamic quality of Allenby’s leadership, in the cool balancing 
of chances, and skill in mystification, in the rapid alternation 
of sledge-hammer blow with swift manceuvre, in the admirable 
co-ordination of arms and services, and in the relentless pursuit, 
the two campaigns can stand side by side with the hall-mark 
of genius. 

General Wavell’s familiarity with Allenby’s mentality 
and methods is the surest guarantee that we may expect no 
ng distressful surprises in the East as have befallen us in 
the West. 


“CEART NA SUAD” 


THE HEFFERNANS AND THEIR Times: A Stupy In IRISH 
History. By Major Patrick Heffernan, M.D., Indian Medical 
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Service, Retired. (James Clarke, 10s. 6d.) When the holder 
of an ancient family name—one of those numerous Irishmen 
who have served the Empire well and honourably—sets out 
to trace his family’s story through the centuries, his pious 
researches naturally command a respectful interest and 
sympathy. And this is inevitably intensified when, as in the 
case of Major Heffernan, his historical researches help to 
illumine certain of the more obscure periods in his country’s 
past. 


For the purposes of his story Major Heffernan has dipped 
into and consulted a wide range of State papers, deeds, 
pedigrees and other family documents and historical works, 
and his book in consequence contains ample evidence of 
skilfully utilised scholarly labour. Not that he would expect 
everyone to endorse all his conclusions and historical inter. 
pretations. As he says himself, “‘ facts may be objective 
things in themselves, but the values we attach to those facts 
will always be personal and subjective.” His own point of 
view, particularly of more recent Irish history, may appear 
to the average Englishman to be unduly influenced by the 


“old Ascendancy” bogy; he is certainly inaccurate in his | 
account of the ‘‘ humiliation ’’ to which Southern Ireland is | 


supposed to have been subjected by English military authority 
on the outbreak of the last Great War. Errors such as this 
need correction. But it is only fair to Major Heffernan to 
point out that they do not proceed from any fanatical bias 
against England. Rather, if he stresses English mistakes in 
policy—and who will deny that there have been mistakes ?— 
it is more in sorrow than in anger and because of a genuine 
distress that things should have been as they were. He is, 
in fact, typical of so many “‘ Men of Tipperary ” who, he says, 
‘do not see eye to eye with the Celt-Iberian renaissance of 
to-day.” 

Major Heffernan has no difficulty in proving the antiquity 
of the name he bears. It is the anglicised version of the 
Irish Ua h-Ifearnain, which is first mentioned in Irish historical 
records as far back as the year 1047. The Irish sept holding 
this name very early in Irish history moved into Tipperary 
and Limerick from Clare, where it first owned land. It had 
as its tribal war cry the words “‘ Ceart na Suad aboe ” (Hurrah 
for the right of the scholar), and this was afterwards adopted 
as the motto for the family coat of arms—‘ Ceart na Suad” 
(the right of the scholar or poet). And throughout the Heffer- 
nan family history its members continued to be famed as 
scholars or poets, thus fully justifying the family motto. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN 


frrEDOM’s Battie. By J. Alvarez Del Vayo. (Heinemann. 

jis.) The author of this book was Foreign Minister in the 

(Communistic Government’ established under Russian 

patronage in Republican Spain by Largo Caballero in Sep- 

tember, 1936. The establishment of this Government had 

heen immediately preceded by the arrival from Moscow of 
Marcel Rosenberg with a staff of about 140 commissars, 

who proceeded forthwith to assume control of Spanish affairs. 

Sefior del Vayo’s intimate association with Rosenberg, 

together with his frequent journeys to Geneva to consult 
Litvinov, and his still more constant telephonic communica- . 
tions with Russia, gave the general impression (as he himself 
admits in this book) that he was rather the agent of the 
Soviet than the minister of an independent Spain. 

That being so, it was not to be expected that his account 
of the Spanish Civil War would be an impartial one. Nor is 
it. It is marked by intense hatred of Germany and Italy, 
who secured the defeat of Sefior del Vayo’s friends; fierce 
resentment against Great Britain and the Non-Intervention 
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Committee who tried to prevent the war from spreading 
throughout Europe ; and by a persistent effort to minimise 
and post-date the assistance rendered to the “ Reds” by the 
Russians and the French. 


Sefior del Vayo conveniently begins his book with the 
election of February, 1936. It would have been embarrassi 
to begin it with the election of 1934, which yielded a conserva. 
tive majority, and which was immediately followed by a 
totally unjustified rebellion led by no less a person than Largo 
Caballero himself—a rebellion marked by the setting up of 
Soviets in Barcelona and elsewhere, and by the perpetration 
of appalling atrocities. Hardly less embarrassing is it to 
Sefior del Vayo to give an even tolerably plausible account of 
the events of the five months following the election that caused 
General Franco to raise the standard of resistance in July, 
1936. He does not mention the arrival in March at Barcelona 
of the unspeakable Bela Kun, the terrorist of the Hungarian 
revolution ; or the advent from Moscow of successive gangs of 
Spanish Communists, specially trained in all the methods of 
Bolshevism. Still less does he describe the orgy of murder, 
pillage and arson that made a hell of the peninsula during this 
awful purgatorial period. 

The truth, of course, is that ever since the fall of the 
Spanish monarchy in 1931, the unhappy country had been 
marked out as the first victim of Bolshevism. ‘“ Spain,” 
wrote Trotsky at the time, “is the next in order.” It was 
to be followed by France and Great Britain. In the Museum 
of Revolution in Moscow was a special Spanish room devoted 
to the exhibition of books, placards and apparatus intended 
for use in the peninsula ; it has been described in detail by 
M. Delbos in his book Experience Rouge (1934). In short, 
deplorable and sinister as was German and Italian inter- 
vention in Spain, it is abundantly clear that it was the 
consequence and not the cause of Russian intervention. 
Sefior del Vayo’s ex parte statement needs to be corrected by 
some such counter-statement as that provided by Mr. E. H. 
Knoblaugh (representative of the Associated Press of America) 
in his authoritative and well-documented Correspondent in 
Spain. 

Finally, we may remark that a more complete misnomer 
than the title Freedom’s Battle could hardly be found for this 
book. For, however widely Communism and Fascism may 
differ in other respects, in this they are alike, that they are 
sanguinary tyrannies in the midst of which both life and 
liberty perish. 
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